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Railroad Crossing-Signal. 


This form of signal is used on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 
& St. Louis Railway for crossings at an angle of 90°. It 
will be seen that it hasa long arm attached to a vertical 
shaft. When one of the roads is intended to' be clear, the 


perience, men will interpose their personal likes and dislikes, | On the afternoon of the 4th an express train on the East- 
and by the exercise of their ingenuity for a few hours or Sreanate manent this tania took pee vlan 
under the most diversified circumstances, and by all kinds vole sae ; xd a... 
of people. The: consequence .is that in Ohio | and the cars fortunately were empty. man who was 
and other states mongrel types of semaphores are used, of killed stood on a platform. 
which each kind has a different significance. There are, of On the morning of the 5th a passenger train on the New 
’ York, Lake Erie & Western road ran over a misplaced 
course, under these circumstances, great objections to them, | switch and into the rear of a freight train standing on a 
but the evil is due to their defects and diversities, which do | siding at Penn Horn, N. J. The passenger engine was 
not exist if they are made as they should be. pr: me en pay Sy andy my apt weed ous 
One great merit, if not the chief, of the signal illustrated |q passenger and a fireman hurt. The switch-tender ran 
is that the arm which extends across the track isin reality a | away. 
great semaphore arm, which will attract immediate atten-| 00 the evening of the 5th a freight train on the Boston, 








arm is swung across the other. The top of the shaft has| tion. The target is placed on top of the shaft, so as to be more 
targets, which revolve with it. One of these targets shows| conspicuous. The criticism which we would make is that 








red on the line which is blocked, and white to that one’ the form of the danger and safety targets is too nearly 
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RAILR -AD CROSSING SIGNAL, PITTSBURGH, CINCINNATI & ST. 


which is clear. Otherwise the construction of this signal is, alike. If the danger target was a semaphore and like 
made very clear by the engravings, that illustrated in the Reilroad Gazette last week, and 

In the state of Uhio a species of semaphore crossing-signal | painted red, and the one indicating safety within a circular | 
is very largely used—in fact it may be said exclusively used, | disk painted white, or the same as the one in the engraving, 
except on the above line—which indicates to the engineer | except that its greatest length should be vertical instead of 
the condition of the road by the position of the board in the | horizontal, then the difference in their form and position 
day time and by the lights at night. In some cases men are | would be much more striking and their meaning would be | 
obliged to run over, roads on which at one part of the line | indicated at a glance, either by their form or color. | 
one position of these semaphores indicates safety, and at an- _—_ : - | 
other part the same position means danger, and still a differ- Train Accidents in November. 


ent position of the arm signifies safety. 
The following accidents are included in our record for 
November : 











In the construction of semaphores, the propensity of some 
railroad officers to dissent from everything other people REAR COLLISIONS. 


have done is sometimes very marked. Probably, if one On the Ist a special passenger train on the Louisville & | 
same people undertook to learn to play the violin, they Nashville road ran into the rear of a wee. train near 
would at once proceed to improve that instrument. It would | Lynnville, Ky., doing some damage and blocking the road 


. : : ; | for a time. 
be rash to say that this would be impossible, but there is | On the morning of the 3rd a freight train on the Carolina | 


somewhat the same chance of improving the well-known | Central road ran into the rear of a preceding freight near 
form of semaphore that there is of inventing a Rockingham, N. C., wy | an ergine and several cars. 
new Sdéle, Both theese  teieeetets fae © Seen’ On the 3da Lake Shore Michigan Southern freight | 
tested ; | train ran into the rear of a Lake Erie & Western freight in 
‘ xy the most extended practice, and only | the yard at Fremont, O., wrecking several cars. 

the most weighty considerations should warrant a| On re 5 whe oe 3d 2 ie Me ag ag Be aed = 
change. On English roads, tor a quarter of a century, the | Centra udson River FES aie Sie SENS Cgwwes | 
simple semaphore tunis boon tied, Said Bee tow ly dis- which were Hes the track at the foot of the grade | 


near Byron, N. Y. e three engines and several cars were | 
placed all other daylight signals. Against this extended ex-' wrecked and one car caught fire and was burned up. 











LOUIS RAILWAY. 


Boston road ran into the rear of a preceding freight near 
Blackinton, Mass., wrecking the caboose. 

On the night of the 5th a passenger train on the Pennsyl- 
yania Railroad ran into the rear of a freight train which 
was just running out of the yard at the Fish House, near East 
Newark, N. J. The passenger engine and several freight cars 
were badly broken and one passenger slightly hurt. 

On the morning of the 6th a freight train on the Chicago 
& Northwestern road ran into a preceding freight near 
Winetka, IL, wrecking three cars and injuring two brake- 
men. 


On the 6th a freight train on the Detroit & Bay City road 
broke in two near Orion, Mich., and the rear section after- 
wards ran into the forward one, wrecking four cars. 

On the night of the 6th a freight train on the Seaboard 
& Roanoke road ran into a preceding freight near Weldon, 
N. C., wrecking three cars and damaging a locomotive. 

On the morning of the 8th a freight train onthe New 
York Central & Hudson River road ran into the rear of a 
preceding freight near Oriskany, N. Y. The engine and 
several cars were badly broken and a fireman hurt. 

On the morning of the 10th a freight train on the Rome 
road ran into a preceding freight which had stalled ona 
grade near Kingston, Ga., wrecking one car. 

On the 11th a wrecking train on the Southern Pacific road 
ran into a freight train standing on the track in Los Ange- 
les, Cal., damaging the engine. 

On the afternoon of the 13th the pay train on the Woon- 
socket Division of the New York & New England road ran 
into the rear of a freight train near Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
wrecking several cars. 

About midnight on the 14th a freight train on the Lake 
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Shore & Michigan Southern road ran into the rear of an- 
other freight, which was standiag on the track at Coits, O. 
Several cars were and conductor badly hurt. 

On the 16th a freight train on the Kansas City, Ft. Scott 
& Gulf Road, ran into the rear of a preceding freight near 
La Cygne, Kan., wrecking several cars and injuring the 
fireman, 

On the afternoon of the 17th a passenger train on the 
New Jersey & New York road ran over a misplaced switch 
and into a lot of coal cars standing on a siding at Carlstadt, 
N. J. The engine was damaged and several cars wrecked, 

On the morning of the 18th a freight train on the Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indiana polis road ran into a 
preceding Sia near New on, O., wrecking several 
cars and blocking the road four hours. 

On the morning of the 18th a freight train on the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern road ran into a preceding 
freight which had near Englewood, Il)., wrecking 
several cars, killing conductor and fatally injuring a 
brakeman 

On the 20th a freight train on the Albany & Susquehanna 
road broke in two near nwood, N. Y., and the rear sec- 
tion ran into the forward one, piling up seven cars ia a bad 
wreck, 

On the afternoon of the 20th a freight train on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western road t to make a flying 
switch of some cars in Port Jervis, N. Y., but the rear cars 
of the train ren into the cars which were switching, upset- 
ting and damaging them. 

On the night of the:20th a freight train on the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern road ran into the rear of another 
(reight which was switching in the yard at Erie, Pa., wreck- 
ing one car and killing a brakeman. There was a blinding 
snow storm at the time. 

On the morning of the 24th a pger train on the New 
York, Pennsylvania & Ohio road ran into the rear of a re- 
pair train near Hubbard, O., wrecking several cars, damag- 
ing the engine and injuring a brakeman. 

On the afternoon of the 24th a passenger train on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford road broke in two in New 
Haven, Conn., and the rear cars ran into the forward sec- 
tion, damaging two cars slightly. 

On the afternoon of the 25th a Cincinnati, Lidianapolis, 
St. Louis & Chicago engine started off without warning and 
ran up the yard in Indianapolis, Ind., and into some freight 
cars, wrecking three of them. 

On the morning of the 25th a freight train on the Louis- 
ville, Cineinnati & Lexington road ran into a preceding 
freight, whicn was just going into a siding at Independence, 
Ky., wrecking several cars, 

On the morning of the 27th a yard engine on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western road started off from the depot 
in Kast Buffalo, N. Y., from some unknown cause, with no 
oue on board, and after running a mile or so, it ran into the 
vear of a work train which was distributing ties along the 
road, wrecking several cars, killing one man and injuring 
tree others. 

Oa the 27th a freight train on. the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy road ran into the rear of a passenger train at Galva, 
lil., damaging a sleeping car and injuring the porter. 

On the 27th a freight train on the Illinois Central road ran 
into the rear of a preceding freight near Auna, Ill, wreck- 
ing the caboose. 

Sarly ou the morning of the 28th a freight train on the 
Central Railroad of Georgia ran into some cars which had 
broken loose from a preceding passenger train. The engine 
was damaged, a sleeping car wrecked, the engineer killed 
and three passengers hurt, 

A few minutes afterwards a second freight train came up 
and ran into the first, as it was stopped on account of the ac- 
cident. By this second collision several cars were badly 
broken and a brakeman hurt. It is said that the first freight 
train bad sent back no signal, ‘ 

On the mare of the 29th a freight on the «Michigan 
Central road ran into a preceding freight which had stopped 
in Adrian, Mich., without seding back a fiag. The locomo- 
dn was damaged, 12 cars badly broken and the fireman 

1urt, 

On the evening of the 29th a freight train on the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba road ran into the rear of a freight 
engine which was standing on the track in St. Cloud, Minn. 
The engine was damaged and one man hurt, 

On the morning of the 80th a freight train on the Balti- 
more & Ohio 1 ran into the rear of a preceding freight 
which was just going into a siding at Glencoe, O., wreckin 
re cars, injuring an engineer, and blocking the road all 
aay. 

BUTTING COLLISIONS. 


On the night of the Ist there was a butting collision be- 
tween a north-bound and a south-bound passenger train on 
the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago road at Salem, Ind. 
Both engines and one car were badly wrecked, five train 
men and a passenger hurt. The trains expected to meet at 
Salem, and the north-bound train was running to the siding 
when the collision took place. 

On the afternoon of the 8d there was a collision between 
two freight trains on the New York, Lake Erie & Western 
road at Lancaster, N. Y., wrecking both engines and several 
cars, 

On the 4th there was a butting collision between two 
freight trains on the Marietta & Cincinnati road near Moon- 
ville, O., by which both engines were wrecked, an engineer 
and firemen killed, and six other train-men hurt. It is said 
that the train-dispatcher neglected to notify one train of 
orders given the other. 

On the 5th some cars broke loose from a freight train on 
the Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan road near Anderson, 
Ind., and ran back down a grade and into the head of a fol- 
lowing freight, dam g the engine and one car. 

On the afternoon of the 6th there was a butting collision 
between a freight and a repair train on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & ist, Paul road near Grainland, Minn. Both 
engines were wrecked, an engineer and a fireman killed and 
the other engineer fatally hurt. 

On the evening of the 6th a freight train on the Troy & 
Boston road was divided, the — being uvable to get it 
over the grade at Blackinton, Mass. In some way the 
detached cars got started and ran back down the grade 
some two miles, and into the head of a following freight, 
damaging the engine and wrecking several cars. 

On the night of the 6th there was a butting collision be- 
tween a passenger and a freight train on the Grand Trunk 
road near Caledonia, Ont., by which. both engines were 
wrecked and several cars a. ? 

On the morning of the 7th there was a butting collision 
between a freight train and a wild engine on the Troy & 
Boston road near Eagle Bridge, N. Y. Both engines were 
wrecked, several cars badly broken, one engineer burt, and 
the road .blocked all day. The dispatcher, it is said, neg- 
lected to give necessary orders. 

Ou the morning of the 14th the engineer of a freight train 
on the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago road being unable 
to make time, cut loose and ran on his engine to Valparaiso 
in order to warn other trains. Meantime another train had 
come up and commenced to push the abandoned train for- 
ward, and when the engineer returned, expecting to find the 





train where he had left it, his engine ran into it with great 


force, wrecking several cars. The engineer himself and the 
fireman were badly hurt. 

On the 15th there was a butting collision between two | 
freight trains on Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas road near 
Vermillionville, La., by which both engines and several cars 
were damaged and three train-men killed 

On the evening of the 19th there was a butting collision 
between a freight train and a yard engine on the New Bruns- 
wick & Canada road in St. Stephen, N.B. Both engines 
were badly damaged. 

On the morning of the 22rd there was a butting collision 
between a freight train and a wild engine on the New York 
and New England road near Andover, Conn., on a curve 
known as Walnut Tree Bend. Both engines were wrecked 
and nine cars completely broken up, making avery bad 
wreck, and blocking the road nearly all day. A fireman 
and a brakeman were badly hurt. The engineer of the wild 
engine had orders to meet a passenger and a freight train at 
Andover, but started out as soon us the passenger train had 
passed, without waiting for the freight. 

(Jn the 25th there was a butting collision between a freight 
train and a yard engine on the Lake Erie & Western road 
in LaFayetie. Ind., wrecking both engines and several 
cars, 

On the morning of the 27th there was a butting collision 
between a freight train and a local passenger train (the en- 
gn of which was at the rear end, pushing) on the Central 

acific road in Oakland, Cal. Both engines were slightly 
damaged and two passenger cars badly broken, but only the 
fireman of the passenger train received any injury beyond 
slight bruises. 

n the morning of the 29th there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 
& St. Louis road near Collier, O. Both engines and several 
cars were badly broken and four train-men slightly hurt. 

Early on the morning of the 30th there was a butting col- 
lision between two freight trains on the Baltimore & Ohio 
road near Mt. Vernon, 0. Both engines and ten cars were 
wrecked, blocking the road all night. The accident is said 
to have been caused by the blunder of a dispatcher, who 
failed to give anorder to one of the trains. An engineer 
was hurt. 

On the morning of the 80th there was a butting collision 
between a passenger anda freight train on the Northcrn 
Division of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
road near Echo Luke, Wis. Both engines and several cars 
were wrecked. 





CROSSING COLLISIONS. 


On the morning of the 10th a passenger train on the Cin- 
cinnati and Muskingum Valley road ran into the pay train 
on the Columbus & Hocking Valley road at the crossing of 
the two roads in Lancaster, O., striking the engine. Both 
— and two cars were badly wrecked and six men hurt. 

farly on the morning of the 13th, a yard engine on the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago road ran into 
a Louisville, New Albany & Chicago freight at the crossing 
of the tworoadsin LaFayette, Ind., wrecking three cars. 

On the morning of the 19th a Louisville & Nashville 
freight train ran intoa Paducah & Elizabethtown freight 
at the crossing of the two roads in Nortonville, Ky., 
damaging an engine and'several cars. 

On the evening of the 26th a Boston & Albany passenger 
train ran into a Norwich & Worcester freight train at the 
crossing of the two roads in Worcester, Mass., wrecking a 
freight car. 

Early on the morning of the 27th a coa] train on the Buf- 
falo Creek road backed into a Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern passenger train at the crossing of the two roads in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., upsetting and,damaging a sleeping car. 


DERAILMENTS, BROKEN RAIL. 


On the 3ist a passenger train on the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis road was thrown from the track near 
Johnsonville, Tenn., by a broken rail. One car upset, in- 
juring three passengers slightly. 

On the morning of the 6th two cars of a 
on the Texas & Pacific road were thrown 
near Lake Fork, Tex., by a broken rail. 
wrecked, injuring 18 passengers. 

On the morning of the 7th three cars of a passenger train 
on the Cincinnati Southern road were thrown from the 
track, near Williamstown, Ky., by a broken rail. One car 
was damaged and three passengers slightly hurt. 

On the night of the 8th a freight train on the Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago road struck a broken rail, 
near Cleves, O., and four cars were thrown from the track, 
blocking the road six hours. 

On the morning of the 11th a freight train on the South & 
North Alabama road struck a broken rail near Decatur, 
Ala., and 14 cars were thrown from the track and piled up 
in a bad wreck, blocking the road all day. A brakeman 
was hurt. 

Very early on the morning of the 15th a passenger train 
on the Indianapolis & St. Louis road struck a broken rail at 
Happy Hollow, Ind., and was thrown from the track. The 
baggage car was wrecked and the baggageman badly hurt. 

On the night of the 17th a special passenger train, with 
troops on board, on the Houston & Texas Central road was 
thrown from the track by a broken rail near Corsicana, 
Tex. Several cars were wrecked, eight men seriously and 
40 slightly hurt. 

On the 22d a freight train on the Northern Pacific road 
was thrown from the track near Fargo, Dak., by a broken 
rail. The fireman was hurt. 

Very early on the morning of the 25th a passenger train 
on the Michigan Central road was thrown from the track in 
the yard at Jackson, Mich., by a broken rail. 


yassenger train 
rom the track 
One car was 


On the 26th a freight train on the Long Island road was | 


thrown from the track near Whitestone, N. Y., by a broker 
rail and eight cars were damaged. 

Very early on the morning of the 27th an express train on 
the Baltimore & Ohio road was thrown from the track by a 
broken rail near Sand Patch, Pa. The engine and baggage 
car were badly broken; the baggageman killed, the engineer 
and a train-boy hurt. 

On the 28th a passenger train on the Denver & Rio Grande 
road was thrown from the track by a broken rail, near 
Pueblo, Col. The engine was wrecked, the engineer and 
fireman killed. 


DERAILMENTS, BROKEN WHEEL. 

On the evening of the 2d several cars of a freight train on 
the Philadelphia & Reading road were thrown from the 
ae at the tunnel near East Mahanoy, Pa., by a broken 
wheel, 

On the 14tha freight train on the Louisville & Nashville 
road was thrown from the track in Nashville, Tenn., by a 
broken wheel. 

On the morning of the 15th the tender of a 
on the Western & Atlantic road was thrown 
near Dalton, Ga., by the breaking of a wheel. 

On the afternoon of the 27th the second engine of a pas- 
senger train, drawn by two engines on the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River road ran off the track at The Forks, 
N. Y., and nearly all the cars followed it and were badly 
shaken up. Two passengers were hurt. It is believed that 
the accident was caused by the breaking of a wheel under 
the tender. 
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DERAILMENTS, BROKEN AXLE. 


On the morning of the 10th a car of a freight train on the 
Philadelphia & Reading road was thrown from the track 
near Moline Crossing, Pa., by a broken axle. Theaxle broke 
at the journal, which is said to have been very much heated, 
the ear being overloaded. 

On the 12th several cars of a freight train on the Great 
Western Railway were thrown from the track near Dundas, 
Ont., by a broken axle. 

On the 18th the engine of a passenger train on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy road was thrown from the track 
in Peoria, lll, by the breaking of a truck axle. 

On the 20th 12 cars of a freight train on the Wabash, St. 
Louis & Pacific road were thrown from the track pear Strawn, 
[ll., and wrecked. This accident was caused by the break- 
ing of an axle under one of the cars. 

On the morning of the 21st several cars of the coal train 
on the Philade!phia & Reading road were thrown from the 
track near Royersford, Pa., by the breaking of an axle. 


DERAILMENT, BROKEN CONNECTING ROD. 

Early on the morning of the 26th the engine of a freight 
train on the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago road, broke a 
paralle] rod when near Worcester, O. The loose end of the 
rod caught in the ties, throwing the engine and several cars 
from the track, making a bad wreck and blocking the road 
six hours. 

DERAILMENT, BROKEN BRIDGE. 

On the 16th a construction train on ths Dallas & Wicbita 
road broke through a temporary bridge over Hickory Creek, 
near Lewisburg, Tex., and the rear car fell 87 feet into the 
creck. The car was wrecked, three laborers killed and four- 
teen injured. 

DERAILMENTS, SPREADING OF RAILS, 


On the 6th the engine of a passenger train on the St. Mar- 
tin’s & Upham road was thrown from the track near 
Upham, N. B., by the spreading of the rails. 

On the evening of the 8th a passenger train on the Centra! 
Vermont road was thrown from the track near New Haven, 
Vt., by the spreading of the rails. The whole train left the 
track, blocking the road all night. 

On the afternoon of the 10th a car of a freight train on 
the Connecticut River road was thrown from the track at 
North Hatfield. Mass., by a frog which had settled out of 
place. The road was blocked three hours. 

On the 26th a pessenger train on the Richmond & Dan 
ville road was thrown from the track near Greensboro, N. 
C., by the spreading of the rails. The tender and three 
cars went into the ditch. 

DERAILMENT, LAND-SLIDE. 

On the 25th a passenger train on the Southern Pacific road 
ran irto a land-slide near Caliente, Cal., and the engine and 
three cars were thrown from the track. 

DERAILMENTS, ACCIDENTAL OBSTRUCTION, 

On the afternoon of the 24, as a freight train on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville road was near Franklin, Tenn., a draw 
head pulled out and fell on the rails, throwing two cars off 
the track. 

On the 30th four cars of a freight train on the Cumber- 
land & Maurice River road were thrown from the track 
near Bridgeton, N. J., by a brake beam which dropped from 
one of the cars upon the rails. 


DERAILMENTS, CATTLE. 


On the evening of the 7th a passenger train on the West- 
ern Railroad, of Alabama, ran over a cow near Chehaw, 
Ala., and was thrown from the track. The engine rolled 
down a high bank and was followed by the baggage and 
mail cars, all being badly wrecked ; two passenger cars left 
the track but did not go down the bank, and the sleeping 
car remained on the rails. The engineer and fireman were 
badly, and two other train-men slightly, hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 12th a passenger train on the 
Utah Southern road ran over a cow near Nephi, Utah, and 
the engine was thrown from the track, 

On the 15th a passenger train on the Selma, Rome & 
Dalton road ran over a cow near Dalton, Ga., throwing the 
engine from the track, and blocking the road five hours. 

On the night of the 16th a passenger train on the Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati & Lexington road ran over a cow in a cut 
near Lagrange, Ky., and several cars were thrown from the 
track and damaged, blocking the road all night. 

On the 16th a passenger train on the Alabama Great 
Southern road ran over a mule vear Elyton, Ala., and was 
thrown from the track, damaging the engine and several 
cars, killing one passenger and injuring three others slightly. 

On the 19th a freight train on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford road ran over a cow near Wilson Station, Conn., 
and two cars were thrown from the track. 

On the afternoon of the 19th a freight train on the Balti- 
more & Ohio road ran over a lot of sheep near Zanesville, 
O., and 10 cars were thrown from the track, three being 
badly broken. 

On the night of the 26th a freight train on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville road ran over a horse which had fallen 
into a cut near Pilot Knob, Tenn., and four cars were thrown 
from the track. 


DERAILMENTS, MISPLACED SWITCH, 

On the 6th the engine of a coal train on the Montour 
Brench was thrown from the track near Montour, Pa., by a 
misplaced switch. 

On the morning of the 13th several cars of a freight train 
on the New York, Lake Erie & Western road were thrown 
from the track in Middletewn, N. Y., by a misplaced switch, 
blocking the road four hours. 

On the morning of the 16th a passenger train on the New- 
ark Branch of the New York, Lake Erie & Western road 
was thrown from the track in Paterson, N. J., by a_mis- 
placed switch. The engine and one car were damaged and 
the road blocked an hour. 

On the morning of the 16th a local passenger train on the 
Lehigh Valley road was thrown from the track by a mis 
placed switch, at Mill Creek, Pa. The whole train went 
down a high bank and was wrecked, and one car was burned 
up. A brakeman was killed, a fireman fatally scalded, the 
engineer, a brakeman and a passenger hurt. 

On the 17th a freight train on the Cleveland, Mt. Ver- 
non & Delaware road was thrown from the track near Gam- 
bier, O., by a misplaced switch. A brakeman was hurt. 

On the afternvon of the 25th the engine and three cars of 
a freight train onthe New York, Lake Erie & Western road 
were thrown from the track in Elmira, N. Y., by a mispleced 
switch, 

DERKAILMENTS, UNEXPLAINED AND MISCELLANEOUS, 


On the evening of the Ist an engiue on the Norwich & 
Worcester road, standing in the yard at Norwich, Conn., 
suddenly started off, and, after running a short distance, 
went off the end of a siding. The engine ran against a large 
tree on the bank, which saved it from going into the river, 
but it was badly damaged. 

On the 2d the engine and 12 cars of a freight train on the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western road ran off the track near 
Friendship, N. Y., and were badly broken. 

On the evening of the 2d the engine and three cars of a 
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passenger train on the Chicago & Alton road ran off the 
track near Joliet, Ill. The engineer was hurt. 

On the evening of the 3d the engine of a freight train on 
the Tyrone Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad jumped 
the track und went down a bank, with 18 cars piled up on it 
in a bad wreck. The fireman was caught under the engine 
and killed; the engineer and a brakeman badly hurt. 

On the 4th several cars of a freight train on the Houston 
& Texas Central road ran off the track near Van Alstyne, 
Tex., and were badly damaged. 

Early on the morning of the 5th a repair train on the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & Western road ran off the track near 
Madison, N. J., blocking the road an hour. 

On the 6th several cars of a freight train on the Houston 
& Texas Central road were thrown from the track. near 
Kinney, Tex., and wrecked. ; 

On the morning of the 8th a coal train on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western road ran off the track in Hoboken, 
N. J., and a number of loaded coal cars were piled upon the 
tender and wrecked. The engineer jumped, but was caught 
under a car and killed. The fireman stuck to the engine and 
was slightly hurt. ° 

On the night of the 9th a freight train on the Texas & 
New Orleans road ran off the track near Beaumont, Tex., 
doing some damage. 

Early on the morning of the 10th a freight train on the 
Texas & New Orleans road ran off the track near Beaumont, 
Tex., blocking the road a short time. 

On the morning of the LOth several cars of a freight train 
on the St. Louis Division of the Louisville & Nashville road 
pes 4 ews from the track in Mt. Vernon, Ill, and 
wrecked, 

On the morning of the 11th a freight train on the South- 
ern Pacific road ran off the track near San Gorgonio, Cal., 
and several cars were wrecked. 

On the 11th the engine of a construction train on the 
Prince Arthur Landing & Kaministiquia road ran off the 
track ona curve at Prince Arthur Landing, Can., doing no 
damage. 

On the morning of the 13th a freight train on the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern road was thrown from the track 
at Forrester, Ind. The engine was thrown over against a 
freight train standing on a siding, doing much damage and 
injuring the engineer. 

On the morning ofthe 13tha freight train on the New 
York & New England road ran off the track near Williman- 
tic, Conn., wrecking several cars. 

On the afternoon of the 13th a local passenger train on the 
New York & New England road ran off the track near 
Waterbury, Conn., blocking the road several hours. 

On the morning of the 15th two cars of a freight train on 
the Louisville & Nashville road were thrown from the track 
near Cedar Hill, Tenn., delaying trains several hours. 

On the morning of the 16th a freight train on the Pensyl- 
vania Railroad ran off the track near Marion, N. J., and 
several cars were wrecked, blocking the track an hour. The 
accident is said to have been caused by an overloaded car 
upsetting. 

On the afternoon of the 18th, as a freight train on the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western road was makinga flyin, 
switch in Paterson, N. J., the detached cars were not stop 
in time and broke down a bumper block at the end of a 
siding, running up on the platform and stopping just short 
of the wall of the passenger station. A car was broken and 
the platform damaged. 

On the night of the 18th some cars of a coal train on the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western road ran off the track 
near Chester, N. Y., blocking both tracks for two hours. 

On the 19th three cars of 'a passenger train on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe road ran off the track near Cimar- 
ron, N. M., and one upset. 

On the afternoon of the 19th a freight train on the Wa- 
bash, St. Louis & Pacific road struck a place where section 
hands had taken up a rail for repairs, wit a out the 
proper signals. The engine left the track and went over on 
its side. The engineer was killed. 

On the night of the 20th one of the engines of a passenger 
train (drawn by two engines) on the New York Central & 
Hudson Rivet road ran off the track, near Canastota, N. Y 
delaying the train some time. 

On the morning of the 21st a freight train on the Wis- 
consin & Minnesota road ran off the track near Stanley, 
Wis., blocking the road some time. 

On the evening of the 21st a carof a freight train on the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western road ran off the track, in 
the yard at Port Jervis, N. Y., — delay. 

On the 28d a construction train on the Hastings & Dakota 
Division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road ran off 
the track near Ortonville, Minn., wrecking several cars, 
killing four men and injuring two. 

On the morning of the 24th a passenger train on the New 
York & Greenwood Lake road ran off the track near Mont- 
gomery, N. J., blocking the road some time. 

On the 24th the engine and several cars of a freigbt train 
on the Colorado Central road ran off the track near Boulder, 
Col., killing the fireman. 

On the afternoon of the 25th the rear car of a passenger 
train on the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe road ranfoff the 
track near Arcola, Tex., and upset, injuring three passen- 
vers. 

. On the afternoon of the 26th the engine of a freight train 
on the Grand Junction road ran off the track in Cambridge, 
Mass., and upset down a bank, damaging itself badly. 

On the evening of the 26th four cars of a freight train on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road were thrown from 
the track near McGregor, [a., and wrecked. 

On the morning of the 27th a car of a freight train on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road ran off the track in 
Minneapolis, Minn., and wrecked. 

On the morning of the 27th two cars of a freight train on 
the Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia road ran off the track 
near Holland, N. Y., and rolled down a high bank. One of 
the cars rolled right over a gang of section-hands who were 
standing on the bank waiting for the train to pass, killing 
three and injuring five of them badly. 

On the morning of the 28th five cars of a freight train on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road were thrown from 
= track in Oconomowoc, Wis., blocking the road several 

10urs. 

On the 28th the engine and one car of a passenger train 
on the South & North Alabama road were thrown from the 
track near Oxmoor, Ala., blocking the road some time. 

On the morning of the 29th a freight train on the New Or- 
leans Division of the Louisville & Nashville road ran off the 
dna near Bay St. Louis, Miss., blocking the road several 

10urs, 

On the 29th a freight train on the Southern Pacific road 
ran off the track near Yuma, Ariz., and the engine upset in 
the ditch, injuring the engineer. 


”? 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 

On the afternoon of the 8d tne engine of a 
on the Fall River road exploded its i 

bridge near North Westport, Mass. 


ssenger train 
iler while crossing a 
The top and one side of 


the boiler at the fire-box end were blown out, the ‘cab torn | Total 


to pieces, the engineer killed and the fireman badly hurt. 
On the morning of the 6th a yard engine on the Sioax 
City & Pacific road exploded its boiler w hauling some 


freight cars from the river transfer at Blair, Neb. The en- | 1,33 killed and 5.50 injured; for tha year they were 2.77 


ne was completely wrecked, the engineer and fireman 
urt. 


OTHER ACCIDENTS. 


On the afternoon of the 1st an axle broke under a draw- 
ing-room car in a nger train on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford road when near Southport, Conn. The 
car was not thrown from the track, but was successfully 
brought to Southport and switched there. ; 

On the night of the Ist the engine of a nger train on 
the New York, Pennsylvania & Obio road broke a parallel 
rod, when near Rergaill, Pa., and the end of the rod tore up 
one side of the cab, killing the engineer. 

Early on the morning of the 1¥th three wheels were 
brok»n, apparently while running over a frog, under the 
tender of a north-bound passenger train on the Chicago & 
Alton road, causing a detention of one hour The rims of 
the wheels—of ordinary chilled cast-iron—were brcken 
completely off from the hubs, but rolled along in their 
places, being themselves unbroken, about an eighth of a 
mile, until the train stopped near Elwood, Ill. The damage 
to the truck frames was not serious. 

On the night of the 26th the baggage car of a nger 
train on the Texas & Pacific road caught fire when near 
— Tex., and was destroyed, with all the baggage and 
mails. 


This is a total of 145 accidents, by which 40 persons were 
killed and 165 injured. Twenty-three accidents caused the 
death of one or more persons; 82 caused injury to persons, 
but not death, while in #0 cases, or 65.5 per cent. of the 
whole number, there was no injury serious enough for 
record. 

As compared with November, 1879, there was an increase 
of 59 accidents, of 24 in the number killed and of 101 in 
that injured, an extraordinary increase on all points. 

These accidents may be classed as to their nature and 
causes as follows : 

COLLISIONS : 






Rear collisions...... 36 
Butting collisions... 17 
Crossing collisions .... 5 
‘ —58 
DERAILMENTS: 
RUINS hive ocadsvccedhe ee Wee opesbecebbavccdscbdtecseene 12 
SD: MUUIOIDN «ss 000sc'ceeaeihied somes Wah edbheecews Rewetg dies a 
NE EE IRE LT SOPOT PEE TED 5 
I . o oe anmiShadee ees eneeednet ness 1 
4 <5 vain aowa's Macher an caso aren 042 bene ee La aE 1 
DEMONS <5... sinecdaridedenessoss oaebbnesstarey 4 
SINGS bs o0 s¢-anldh.e bin bo ce baeictmmned) aan von enh aucune’ 1 
ED WRU UOUNINS, « «050006 vosecose bccvecsccegbeseds ran’ 2 
SL At on aredn.wa,s ops ohip ne ved Seb sh bodes 004, v0" ce tbuereevtes 8 
OD MENON... 6.432 cnsncwusenvtbloeMetesens 19404000000. oe 
I GND oc cen vocnscde ¥deb ew osc cceebes concesggens 1 
ORR RIS Re SRE TS WE RR RE Oe ere fi 1 
Rail removed for repairs .............06. 65 seeeeeceees 1 
EE 6 Ty sdae, sib'os pC avamey one Sebb itp enebiadasee 1 
NO 5 oon 8 8.c icc cocks catia 6d Obes 000. Kebedevionss soeee> a 
JORG... 65k os vdakiuyndoa steal. +e'e0bd-beeds ses $s sane es 2 
Broken axle not causing derailment .. .... ......60ceee eens 1 
Broken wheel not causing derailment......................5- 1 
ONIN EL, 05s cocdsccsen sachs vconce Severance sdntes 1 
Cor burned while running.................065 cee cece eereeens 1 
NR: We. cob as coeske oe seeekane’ <> O8s tbh ebaintes¥iats 145 


Five collisions were caused by trains breaking in two; 
four by mistakesin train orders or failure to obey them; no 
less than three by runaway engines; two by misplaced 
switches, one by a flying switch, and one by snow. 

There were 42 accidents resulting from defect or failure of 
road or equipment; two from the weather; nine from 
purely accidental causes which could not be foreseen; 59 
from carelessness or defects in management, and 32 were 
unexplained. 

Forty-three accidents took place in the hours of darkness; 
86 in daylight, while in 16 cases the hour is not determined. 

A division of accidents and casualties according to classes 
of trains is as follows: 


Colli- Derail- Other 
Accidents: sions. ments. Accidents, Total. 
To passenger trains..... ...... 4 2 5 38 
Toa passenger and a freight... 13 we - 13 
To freight trains............... 41 be 1 o4 
Gs obs cvvveecees 58 81 6 145 
Casualties: 
I nin nes nec crccs conere 18 20 2 40 
DEE ose. po rsce cosese ones 48 114 3 165 
ee ns cooveba 66 134 5 205 


There is an improvement in the matter of misplaced 
switches, only eight accidents—two collisions and four 
derailments—being traced to that cause. There were no 
malicious derailments. The only broken bridge was a tem- 
porary structure on a new road, used until the permanent 
bridge could be built. One case appears again of that 
familiar but inexcusable piece of carelessness, the removal 
of a rail by trackmen without putting out proper signals. 

The number of accidents was extraordinary, the largest of 
any month for the year. The unusually early and sudden 
appearance of winter has had something to do with this, as, 
for instance, in the case of the 12 broken rails recorded, but 
beyond that no special cause can be assigned, Traffic was 
very heavy al! over the country, and the extra demands on 
equipment, with probably some overworking of train-men 
may have contributed to swell the number. 

For the year ending with November the record is as 
tollows : 


Number 

of accidents, Killed, Injured, 
Ep eccvccesnvesiapeet audesoe 69 18 72 
ER on cox) 0:0.0<veenseecgee Reh oare es 62 1} 50 
DE cco ccncce socccee avo sessebpesis 64 16 49 
ee cus ep cnvaeaepir ee Kimkeees 65 9 33 
DECCc. -ecesbe cobsctuppnss beeesetnes 71 11 45 
IE Lick boceessvekssobhe etbnaihes 46 30 107 
Tn a ic occccs. evgatadtatenbebenh 56 15 77 
Data vier ed ses0cscest saceeonbepsaneebe 78 21 100 
A 112 49 214 
EE Sc sccce socndtenzesscis wives 124 bs) 54 
RE). ovveenccdaand seals theres 120 6v 137 
I noo 00s cnvccats.ehopew te 145 40 165 
Miismaase paps 60s ethene ehem apaneu 1,012 304 1.103 
Same months 1878-79..........--...4+- 904 183 695 
- 0 We steies tes 743 196 724 





The averages per day for the month were 4.88 accidents, 


| 


| 








accidents, 0.83 killed and 3.01 injured. The average casual- 
ties per accident were, for the month, 0.476 killed and 1.138 
injured ; for the year, 0.300 killed and 1.090 injured. 





Report of the Georgia Railroad Commission. 


We give below, nearly in full, the se: ond semi annual re- 
port of the Georgia Railroad Commissi: n to the Governor of 
that state: 


In making a second semi-annual repcrt to your excelle icy, 
it is our purpose to —— a simple review of the action of 
the commission, and of the general effect of such action upon 
the railroads of the state. It was our intention to make the 
present report full and elaborate upon all matters of int>srest 
connected with the Commission and its labors; but this has 
been rendered impossible, for the present, by the severe 
illness of one of the Commissioners. V e hope to be able, at 
no distant day, to present to your exce)lency a report co 7er- 
ing the entire field of our duties and lal ors 


ACTION, 


In the action of the Commission we Lave sought to heep 
constantly in view the two great objects of the law, viz., 
the prevention of extortion, and of unjust discrimination in 
freight and patornger rates. The whole animus of the Com- 
mission has been to do equal and impartial justice to both 
railroads and people. In our view we have come much 
nearer this end by our present rules and rates than by those 
of force at the date of our last report, We reasonably hope 
for more constant approximation, as study and experience 
familiarize us with our duties. 

There have been complaints, more or less well founded, of 
the correctness of our views; but in general the comment 
applies, that local a ger have yielded, on discussion, to 
broader views, and that many of the complaints as to dis- 
crimination on our part have come from places or classes 
once the beneficiaries of partial and unfair advantages. It 
is not unnatural that those favored by unjust discrimina- 
tion should desire a continuation of that policy. 

It would be tedious to go through with the entire work of 
the Commission, in detail, in the body of a report, We sub- 
mit herewith to your excellency documents showing our 
action in establishing rates, rules and regulations for the 
railroads, and the means adopted by us to prevent unjust 
discrimination in freight and passenger rates, 


RESULTS, 

Since the organization of the Commission very material 
reductions in rates have been effected as a result of its 
operations, and much has been done in the way of graduat- 
ing and equalizing rates to standards. One of the most use- 
ful effects of the labors of the Commission bas been to enlarge 
mutual knowledge of the railroads and the public, and to 
bring each to a clearer recognition of the rights and duties 
of the other. Increased knowledge of rates has been 
achieved, and the tendency resulting from our work has 
been to reduce speculation and encourage reliance for 
success on sound business principles. 


PASSENGER RATES, 

The maximum passenger rates on many of the railroads of 
the state have been reduced by the Commissioners’ tariff 
from five cents, and in some instances six cents, per mile to 
four cen!s per mile, Experience has sbown that this re- 
duction, while greatiy beneficial to the public, has not in- 
jured the interests of the railroads? On the contrary, the 
increase of travel occasioned thereby has added materially 
to the earnings of the roads. The right to reduce passenger 
fares below the maximum fixed by the Commissioners has 
not been restricted. The law places these upon a different 
footing from freight rates, and the Commission has, there- 
fore, left with the railroads themselves the power to fix their 
respective passenger charges at any amount below the maxi- 
mum of four cents per mile, established by the Commission. 


FREIGHT RATES, 


Since our rates went into operation, the revenues from the 
roads from freight traffic—the most important branch of 
their business—has largely increased over corresponding 
periods in previous years; and this, too, in the face of the 
fact that large reductions in rates on the principal articles 
of production and consumption have been made. For more 
particular information, at this point, we respectfully refer 
your excellency to the statements contained in the accom- 
panying document marked exhibit A. 

COMPETITION. 

It is evident that there is no advantage to be secured to 
the people, nor to the railroads of the state, by allowing 
other roads, not under the jurisdiction of the Commissioners, 
to take the business uncontrolled by what we regard to be 
the legitmate principle of competition, yet not of force or 
recognized by roads without the state’s limits. It should be 
remembered that competition affects the whole round of 
transportation, from end to end and back, and that this com- 
plex condition so largely affecting our roads exists princi- 
pa'ly beyond our jurisdiction. 

The most important regulation adopted by the Commis- 
sion in regard to competition was briefly referred to in our 
first report, and is as follows : 

** Rule 6.—The freight rates prescribed by the Commission 
are maximum rates, which shall not be transcended by the 
railroads. They may carry, however, at less than the pre- 
scribed rates, provided that if they carry for less for one 
person, they shall for the like service carry for the same les- 
sened rate for all persons, except as mentioned hereafter ; 
and if they adopt less freight rates from one station, they 
shall make a reduction of the same per cent ut all stations 
along the line of road, so as to make no unjust discrimina- 
tion as against any person or locality. 

* When, however, from any point in this state there are 
competing lines, one or more not subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Commission, then the line or lines which are so sub- 
ject, and are working at the lowest rate under the ruler, 
may at such competing point or other point injuriously 
affected by such competition, make rates below the standard 
tariff, to meet such competition, without making a corre- 
sponding reduction along the line of road.” 

By this rule it was intended to make competition conform 
to principles of right and justice. Thus, instead of a war of 
rates being confined to any little village along the line of 
two countries, say for example, Canada and the United 
States, such war, if made, would, under the operation of 
this rule, be declared along the whole line. The roads may 
thus make legitimate war, but it would extend to every 
station on the line. Such we regard to be legitimate compe- 
tition, as distinguished from illegitimate and injurious com- 
petition. If rates are lowered at strictly competitive points 
alone, the neighboring stations are injured, and a result 
brought about of freights being shipped back and in the op- 
posite direction to their destination, to be carried a second 
time over the same part of the road, more cheaply than by 
direct shipment to the point of delivery. To avoid this re- 
sult, when the rate is lowered ft the immediate point of 
competition, a graduated rate is supplied to neighboring 
stations, so as to make the direct charges something less 
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from the initial it to that of destination than the sum of 
two rates from shi: station to the nearest competi- 
tive point and thence back to the place of destination. 
The Coramissioners are ot the opinion that they have no 

poe to force competition between the roads, nor do the 

hink they ought to be invested with such power. Experi- 
ence proves that unrestricted competition is often detrimen- 
tal to the best interests of the public as well as the carrier. 
We claim the t to restrict competition within legitimate 
limits, and we think this object can be accomplished by the 
enforcement of Rule 6 of our regulatiors. 


EMBARGOES PREVENTED. 


The Commissioners have always believed that shippers 
are entitled to the benefits of any market they may select, 
according to the natural or artificial advan 


sess, unrestrained Apres 4 tules. Our labors have been 
dilligently devoted to the accom nt of this end. 
One of our most recent orts in that direction: is 


ng order, dated Oct 29, 1#80. The 


shown in the accompan 
, will ‘be to remove the practical 


effect of this order, we thin 


embargo which for some time past has been laid upon com- 
merce between certain points in this state and other points 
without the state’s limits, Heretofore there seems to have 


existed some reason which induced a number of: railroads 
in the state to decline to receive for shipment more than 
= percentages of freights of a particular character or 
c 


(The order just referred to directed railroad companies to 
receive freight, when a blockade existed or was threatened, 
without reference to.any arrangements for division of 
traffic. It was published in full in our columus at the time.) 


MANUFACTORIES. 


It has been the intention of the Commissioners to permit 
the railroads to offer such inducements to inanufacturers as 
would bsind iy. 4 them to make investments in the state. 
This is clearly effected by Note 1 of our rules, from which 
we give the following extract: 

“ The rates for ores, sand, clay, ruugh stone, com- 
mon brick, bones, lumber, shingles, laths, staves, empty bar- 
rels, wood, straw, shucks, hay, fodder, corn in ear, tan bark, 
turpentine, rosin, tar, household goods, and for articles man- 
ufactured on or near the line of said road, and for materials 
used in such manufacture, are maximum rates; but the 
roads are left free to reduce them at discretion, and all such 
rates are exempted from the operation of Rule 6,” 

This a the railroad companies to make lower 
rates for articles manufactured on or near their own lines, 
or the lines of connecting roads, without coming under the 
restraining clause in Rule 6; provided no more is charged 
for a lees than for a longer distance 


COMPLAINTS, 


Numerous requests and complaints have been received by 
the Commissioners, both from the citizens and the railroads, 
and occasional discussions have been heard of conflicting 


interests. Considering the pumber and importance of the 
questions presented for solution, the changes made in our 
tariffs and regulations have been few. The railroad com- 


panies, in some instances, casually omitted. to furnish us 
with full information of their unprinted or special rates. 
Most of the changes made by us, after the first publication 
of the standard tariff, were necessary by these 
omissions. 

With a view of placing ourselves in possession of the in- 
formation needed for a proper revision of our standard tariff, 
we issued a circular, addressed to all the railroad companies 
of the state, calling on them to furnish us a comparative 
statement of the earnings and expenses of their respective 
roads during the months of May and June, 1870 and 1880. 
The action of the Commissioners, based upon responses to 
this circular is embodied in Circulars Nos, 7, 8, 9 and 10, 
herewith transmitted. 

The operation of Circular No. 10 has led to some discussion, 
not so much in regard to actual as to relative rates. The 
Commissioners gave the whole subject their most thought- 
ful consideration, and we think that their action will be 
foand pms mee 

The question of the be gr sae of the Central Railroad us a 
unit, or in the several divisions expressed in Circular 10, 
was much . In our opinion, the conclusion reached 
by the Commissioners was correct, and the only one con- 
sistent with authority. Enforced unity, against the consent 
of the railroad companies, we did not consider within our 
province. 

The whole subject of joint rates between railroads in this 
state is gradually opening before us, the chief principles 
having been, to some extent, involved in the relation of 
local and joint rates on the several divisions of the Central 
Rai > Commissioners have never believed that they 
had the power, under the law, to make a joint rate between 
points on any two roads, which would be less in amount than 
the sums of the local rates charged on such roads between 
these points, except by the request or consent of the roads 
interested. ' 


CLASSIFICATIONS. 


The classifications of railroad freight tariffs have ever been 
undergoing changes. That adopted by the Southern Rail- 
way & Steamship Association, and stereotyped in February, 
1880, it was thought by many prominent railroad officials, 
would remain unchanged for a considerable time. Since 
then, however, another and different classification has been 
found necessary. Some persons have thought the Commis- 
sioners too penlpem because of the very few changes made 
in our standard and classification since they went into 
effect, As every cha involves heavy expense for print- 
ing, we have made only such, as in* our judgment, strict 
justice and pressing necessity required. 

{The report then refers to the expense incurred by the 
publication of the standard tariffs, etc., in certain news- 
papers, which was considerable, but the publication was 


imperatively required by law. Outside of this the actual 
expenses of the Commission were within the 8500 appro- 
priated by the Legislature. ] 

LITIGATION. 


In the spring of the present year, Morris K. Jesup, trus- 
tee, .ete., filed his bill in chancery in the Circuit Court of the 
United States for the Northern District of Georgia, praying 


that the Commissioners be restrained from enforcing their 
rates and regulations on the Savannah, Florida & Western 
Railroad. of the application for injunc- 


pon the heari 
tion, the bill was dismi mmediately thereafter another 
bill was filed, however, by George H. ‘Tilley, in the same 
Court, asking for a similar remedy. A restraining order 
was granted in this case by the Court, enjoining the Com- 
missioners from enforcing their established rates on said 
railroads until the further order of the Court. The applica- 
tion for injunction in the case of Tilley has been continued 
from time to time, at the instance of the complainant, and 
is still pending. 

In consequence of this action by the Court the Commis- 
sioners’ rates have not yet gone into operation on the Savun- 
nah, Florida & Western Railroad o other litigation, that 
we have been advised of, involving the action of the Com- 
missioners, has been instituted. We transmit herewith a 


it may pos- | 





copy of the affidavit filed by the Commissioners in response 
to the application for injunction in said case, which will 
furnish your excellency with a clear statement of the rea- 
sons which controlled us in establishing, our standard rates 
and regulations. The railroad companies, with the excep- 
tion mentioned, have complied in the main with the rates, 
rules and regulations of the Commissioners, although the 


view of the great interest effected by our action, this may 
justly be considered a most gratifying result. 


BOOK-KEEPING AND OPERATION OF RAILROADS, 


Our report upon the condition and operation of the rail- 
roads of the state cannot be as full and satisfactory as it 
would be with a good and uniform system of book-keeping 
on the part of the several roads. Some have very good sys- 
tems, but they are diverse, and for some purposes connected 
with a report intelligible to the public, are not the very best. 
few persons appreciate the difficulty of getting at any facts 
from such reports, not intended specially to be presented, 
and of tabulating such facts in any satisfactory form. 

We are preparing forms for a more complete system, em- 
bracing all the needf 
the roads and make it intelligible to all. To achieve these 
desirable objects, not only book-keeping, but the principles 
of tabulation need to be studied and thoroughly mastered. 

The system we are preparing will comprise full information 
of the capita] invested in each road, the annual earnings of 
each road, the rates aud tonnage of each, the annual ex- 
penses, the profits made and the use made of the same, the 
effect of the action of the Commission on each road, the 
actual savings to the public due to the action of the Com- 
mission, the light of comparison furnished to the railroads, 
the need of economy on the part of the roads, and the in- 


ete 


reference back and forth easy, thereby reducing the area of 
conjecture and enlarging that of calculation, will be sup 
plied. The comparative method—the great means of im 


will be provided for. This system will enable every one to 
obtain a better general idea of the extent and importance 
of the railroad property of the state, and of the great in 
terest of the public therein ‘ 

In addition to the value to the public and to the railroads, 
of such a system of reports, one of the chief advantages re- 
sulting therefrom will be the establishing of a proper basis 
for taxation of railroads and railroad property in the state, 
which information the operations of the Goanehiion under 
this system would always exhibit. 


SECRETARY, ETC 


The Commissioners, believing it best to secure the services 
of a Secretary thoroughly versed in railroad business, 
elected Mr. R. A: Bacon to that position, The salary now 
allowed him by law does not compensate him adequately 
for the labor and peculiar skill oat knowledge required in 
performing the duties of his place. We respectfully suggest 
that your excellency recommend to the General Assembly 
the propriety of authorizing such an increase of the salary 
of the Secretary as will justly compensate him for his ser- 
vices. 


duty, to furnish to your excellency and to the General As 
sembly all the information in our power with reference to 


Respectfully submitted. 
JAMES M. Smit, 
CAMPBELL WALLACE, 
SAMUEL BARNETT, 
Railroad Commissioners 


during the past year 


EXHIBIT NO, ‘2, TABLES. 


Giving rates of freight on principal articles of production and 
consumption, charged according to published tariffs, by rail 
roads in Georgia (over 75 miles in length), prior to the issuance 
of commissioners’ standard tariff for 10 miles, 50 miles, 140 
miles, 200 miles and 250 miles, and standard tariff rates on 
same articles and for same distance 
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RATES FOR 10 MILES. 
§ 22,20, 20 2 


Central R. R., Suv. Div... ‘ 65 25 

Central R, R., Atlanta Div wee) BO1815 13 18 1510 16 
Northeastern........... ... 18121008 10 08 08 07\05 
Atianta & C. Air-Line .., 23:16 12)10 12 10:10 10 
Georgia R. R... . .. } 07 07 06:05 07 05 05 07). 
Sav., Fla. & Western 35 2018/15 15 151080 10 
Western & Atlantic 18,10,08 08, O8 06/05 10/04 
Atlanta & West Point.... 80)20/L8 16 12 12,08 15/06 
Macon & Brunswick 45/20/15)12, 12 12 12 12/08 
Brunswick & Albany R. R | 4520/1815 15 1515 45 
Commissioners’ Standard Tariff 161009 08 08 0605 12/05 

RATES FOR 50 MILES. 


R., Sav. Div, 70 30/25/22) 22 22 18 30/08 
60/30 25°20) + ‘ 

40 2420/17 f 

27/21,19:16 21 16 1227106 

145/35, 30 35/20,75)15 


Central R 
Central R. R., Atlanta Div 
Atlanta & C, Air-Line 
Georgia R. R + 
Sav., Fla. & Western.. 
Western & Atlantic 
Atlanta & West Point... 
Macon & Brunswick 
Brunswick & Albany ‘ 
Commissioners’ Standard Tariff 
RATES FOR 100 MILES. 
“~ntral R. R., Sav, Div.. 
Central R. R., Atlanta Div 
Atlanta & C. Air-Line 
Georgia R. R. 
Sav.. Fla. & Western Oe 5 55/4! 
Western & Atlantic ; 45 35/30/24 
Macon & Brunswick... 75|40/35'29 25 2 
Brunswick & Albany 70 45.35/30 25 25: 
Commissioners’ Standard Tariff 45 30/23 18 18 1 
RATES FOR 140 MILEs. 
















Central R. R., Sav. Div. 84 38 33 28 28 2823 40/12 
Atlanta & C. Air-Line 67 40/32/28 32 28/28 2615 
Georgia R. R ; 62)36/27/22 36 22)17\42 
Sav,, Fla. & Western 90 65 55.45 3% 2% 75 





50 40/35/25 2% 
85 40/35/30; 30 29.30 40:12 
85.50 45/35) 30 30/25 45)... 
57 34/27/22) 22 19/18 34111 


Western & Atlantic 

Macon & Brunswick 

Brunswick & Albany a 

Commissioners’ Standard Tariff 
RATES FOR 200 MILES, 

Central RaiJroad 

Atlanta & C. Air-Line 

Georgia R.R ... ......:. 

Sav., Fla. & Western..... .. 

Commissioners’ Standard Tariff 
RATES FOR 250 MILES. 

Central Railroad. . 

Atlanta & C. Air-Line.. 

Sav., Fla. & Western....... ae 

Comniissioners’ Standard Tariff ... 


ow 







120 6555/40 40 40.3) 
82 52/42/38 42 3 
65 40\30,25 40 25 

. 100 70/69/50! 40 45 
70 40/32)27) 27 23/20 37/13 


130: 70/6045 45 45/40 65/20 

.... 9861/48/38 48 38/38 42/15 

. 110 65/65)55, 45 47,30 75/15 

7) 45 35/30 30 25/22 40)15 
| 





law gives us no power to summarily enforce our action. In | 


ul particulars to record the business of | 


ward and outward tonnage and business of each station, 


A general as well as a detailed view, necessary to render | 


provement which gives a sense of security and mastery, | 


In submitting this imperfect report to your excellency, | 
we desire to state that it will be our pleasure, as it is our | 


the important interests which have engaged -our attention | 
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: Car-Painting. 


| [A paper read before a meeting of the Master Car-builders’ Asso- 
ciation, in New York, Dec. 16, L880, by N. C. White, editor of 
the Painters’ Magazine. | 
I am glad, on this occasion, in response to your invitation, 
to suggest some points on paint and painting. In the start 
lam embarrassed by the numberless topics aud questions 
| which are involved in this branch of your work. I have, 
| therefore, resolved, under some general heads, touching the 
| process involved in*var-painting, to make more special refer- 
jence to the kind and quality of materials that will 
;produce the best work, and at the same _ time 
| subserve the requirements of decoration and economy. You 
| appreciate the fact that decoration cannot be ignored in the 
| painting of a passenger coach, and you need not to be 
| assured that tasteful and becoming decoration is consistent 
with the most rigid rules of economy. In other words, 
beauty of finish, while it need not add materially to 
the expense of painting a coach, will greatly improve 
its wearing qualities, and enhance its practical value 
and usefulness. Painting is in the first instance 
j}economic. That is to say, the wood work is painted to pro- 
| tect the material, whether wood or iron, from the elements, 
and thus to prolong its age of usefulness. Huppily, beauty 
of finish, and even decoration, subserve the same end, and 
| no railroad man will deny that beauty has its utilities in this 
|regard. This isa topic upon which I should like to enlarge, 
| but time and the field I have marked out will not permit. 
The process of painting a passeng2r coach may be grouped 
under four heads: 
| 1. The wood-work. 
| 
| 





| 








2. The priming. 

3%. The painting or coloring. 

4. The finishing and varnishing. 

The wood-work must be dry. Any surplus moisture will 
endanger the protecting coats. It may also be added that a 
| coat of paint will even hasten the decay of green timber. 
| This has been proved in the building of wooden bridges, and 
is very easily accounted for, though not pertinent here. 


Green timber is. not used in the construction of cars, 
and is alluded to only to emphasize the importance 
of employing timber which is thoroughly dried. Again, 


wood-work sometimes presents another difficulty to the 
painter. I allude to the semi-glazed surface with which it 
often comes into the paint shop. This is more frequently 
the result of the action of the machinery by means of which 
it is worked and surfaced. Paint will not so safely 
adhere to such a surface. The difficulty is particularly 
marked and serious in resinous woods, on which the 
action of the knives of the planing machine often 
jleave a gummy or resinous coating which fills the 
pores of the wood and interferes with the adhesive 
qualities of the paint. In view of this it has been recom- 
mended by a practical writer in the Painters’ Magazine that 
a clap-boarded houses should be left to more or Jess exposure 
from the elements before priming and painting. The theory 
is that the exposure and wetting disintegrates the gummy 
or resinous surface, and renders it more favorable to a_per- 
fect adhesion of the paint. 

Kindred to this is the recommendation of sponging work 
before priming, by many painters. It is said that in many 
of the large carriage shops the practice is adopted of spong- 
ing the wood-work with hot water before applying the 
priming. The water brings out the more susceptible fibres, 
| W hich, when sandpapered off, leave a good surface. This is 
| recommended also upon another theory, and that is as a pre- 
ventive against the risk of subsequent injury to the 
}coating by climatic influences, It is to be sup- 
posed that the wood is protected against any such action by 
the paint which is applied, but, nevertheless, if by any 
means dampness penetrated to the wood, causing the fibres 
|to raise, injury to the painting and finishing would be 
| likely to result. By wetting and sandpapering this difficulty 
| is supposed to be avoided, and the consequences of a subse- 
quent raising of the fibre by any climatic influence less 
likely to result. 

2. The Priming.—This is not by any means the least im- 
portant of the various steps in the process of painting. It is 
the foundation, and upon its excellence depends the quality 
of the subsequent work. The purpose of priming is to fill 
the pores of the wood with a solid cohesive or elastic sub- 
stance, which shall readily assimilate with and take to itself 
any subsequent coatings this work may require, and he is 
| wise who adapts his means to the desired end. It is too 
often put into the hands of careless and _ inex- 
rienced workmen, and some painters think anything 
in the shape of paint will answer for a primer. On 
| the contrary, it bears the same relation to the subsequent 

coats which the foundation of a building does to the super- 
| structure. A defect in the first endangers the whole. With 
| reference to material, it should be of the best. Good white 
|lead and raw oil, with enough litharge or other dryer to 
avoid any fattiness of the oil are the essential components. 
The patent primers, or those made by some vaunted secret 
| formula, cannot be recommended. On the other hand, it is 
|a mistake to suppose that a primer can be carelessly made 
or mixed, As Ihave said, the materials should be of the 
best, and the ingredients thoroughly incorporated and as- 
similated with one another. 

As an illustration of the care which an experienced and 
skillful painter expends on his primer, let me quote from Mr. 
John Rattenbury. He says: ‘‘ To one gallon of raw oil I put 





.|one pound of litharge and shake three or four times a day. 


| After a few days allow it to settle, and then strain.” He thus 
| insures. a thorough incorporation of the dryer and the oil, and 
| frees the latter from any fattiness. The lead is mixed with 


*/ equal parts of this oil and turpentine for the first coat, and 


| these thoroughly incorporated by agitation. For the second 


. | coat two parts of turpentine to one of oil are used, to which is 


| added a small portion of japan. Supposing then, two coats 
| carefully applied, evenly laid with sufficient intervals after 
| each for thoroughly drying, and you have secured the main 


; | points sought in a priming or filler. This, when puttied, 


| sandpapered and levelled down, is ready for a third coat of 
|}more body. For this, ground lead reduced with turpen- 
| tine and a small quantity of japan or gold size is 
| recommended, Next follows a fourth coating, to which is 
| usually added some permanent color, for instance, ochre or 
| umber, ground in equal parts of oil and japan. The color 

used will be selected as well with reference to permanence 

as to the subsequent color in which the ‘work is to be 
finished. A coat of rough stuff to the hard wood is usually 
| applied here, followed by a fifth coat of lead, thinned like 
| the other with turpentine, to wiich is added a small quan- 
| tity of japan. After being thoroughly sandpapered and 
| worked down, it is ready for the coloring coats. 
| Now let us look at the rationale of this process. It will 
| be seen that, besides the litharge in the prepared oil, there 
| is present in every coat the hard drying japan, and every 


| coat is made flat by excess of turpentine. This secures a 


| hard-drying, thin, compact aud permanent surface. This 
|is necessary, because the outer coats, both of 
the color and the ultimate finish, must be 


necessarily hard-drying. From the nature of the expo- 
sure to which coach and car work is subjected, it follows 
that the outer coat, which protects the colors and work be- 
neath, shall be varnish insome form. Hence the various 
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coatings from first to last must bear a kindred relation to 
one another in this respect. It will readily be seen that if a 
hard and quick-drying surface like varnish be applied to a 
coating rich in oil, and slow-drying, from the unequal de- 
grees of shrinkage of the two coats, a confiict must follow, and 
one or both must yield--usually both. Hence cracking and 
other “‘ deviltries,” of which we hear so much. Mr. McKeon, 
Secretary of the Master Car-Painters’ Association, in a de- 
bate once said: ‘‘Hard-drying varnish was the cause of 
most of our paint cracking;” and Mr. A. N. Bradley, of the 
O. & M. R. R., in the same convention® in giving his formula 
for colors, said: ** I do not believe in oil, but just enough to 
bind the paint. Varnish must protect it, and it was not in- 
tended (in this class of work), that the color should have any 
wearing qualities in itself.” And Mr. Cox, another painter. 
said he did not use rubbing varnish in finishing, as it dried 
harder than the paint under it, and the work must crack. 

Secondly, I have said an excess of turpentine euters into 
all of the primary coats, and why ? A flatsurface is secured, 
and again the paint is thereby disseminated, and as thin a 
coat insured as is compatible with perfect covering. Tur- 
pentine has no body, nor is it a dryer. 

It will also be seen in this connection how important a 
part japan plays in car-painting, as well in the primary as 
in the colors. It is not second in importance even to the 
white lead or oil, You want no barytes in your lead, no 
fish, cotton-seed or mineral oil in your paint, and you must 
have a reliable and perfect japan. It is essentially a chemi- 
cal combination and its esential qualities are: 1. Its chemi- 
cal equivalents must be perfectly neutralized, so that no re- 
action shall take place on being mixed with paints 
or colors. 2 Its drying properties must be 
so nicely balanced that it will not curdle on contact 
with oils in the paints. This may be referred to its chemical 
properties and might have been included in the former 
specification. 38. It must have a good body, and, 4, readily 
assimilate with oil or any other vehicle which may be erh- 
ployed in the mixing ani grinding of paints. The best is 
made from shellac asa base. But there are cheap shellacs 
and cheap ways of making japan ; for it is sold in the mar- 
ket at all prices from fifty cents up. I owe no apology 
for cautioning buyers and painters against the trash 
which is put upon the market. If you have not the means 
or time to test them, buy of a responsible manufaciurer—of 
a house that cannot afford to sell its reputation for the paltry 
profits which would come from the supply of the whole de- 
mand, Color manufacturers of any‘repute make their own 
japans for the mixing and grinding of their own colors 
which require this vehicle, and it is safe to buy of them, for 
they would not dare risk their valuable colors in a poor var- 
nish for vehicle. 

2. Coloring of Painting.—We have now reached the third 
point in our grouping of topics, that of coloring in the 
process of painting. It must necessarily be very general as 
to this step. The color is applied in not less than two coats, 
frequently three or more, whether it is done by mixing 
before application, or whether it is done by glazing, 
where two colors are applied, the one upon the other, 
or by stippling. For the reasons which I have already given 
oil must be sparingly used, and on the other hand it should 
not set so quickly as to show brush marks, nor carry so much 
dryer as to injure the paint. Work the color quickly, 
evenly, and brush out well. The same cautions apply here 
as in the case of the priming coats, as to time for thorough 
drying between the several coats. It must not be forgotten 
that it is to be finished by a couting of hard-drying varnish, 
as a protection to the whole. It must, therefore, be a hard- 
dried, solid and permanent coating. 

A great deal is said about elastic coats of paint. In fact, 
no such term is properly applicable to paint, as applied to 
coach and fine car work. It may be soft and elastic when 
put on, and may remain so for some time, depending upon 
its drying property, but it must eventually dry and solidify, 
and become firm and permanent. With the drying, shrink- 
ing necessarily takes place, and this is the cause of a large 
art of the cracking, of which we hear so much. 

Tutil a coat is thoroughly dry, and reduced to its 
ultimate degree of bardness, it is not ready for a 
second coat. Hence it comes that the different coats 
must .have about the same drying quality, or at least 
must be thoroughly dry before they shall be covered with 
another. According to this theory, it follows that each coat 
should be as thin as is possible, and, above all, thoroughly 
dry. Time, therefore, is an important element in securing 
durable and economic painting, and superintendents and 
other superiors in this department of construction should, to 
the extent of their authority, secure in the painting of cars 
and coaches full time and a proper temperature for drying 
the respective coatings. 

Not a little has been said and written as to whether a light 
or dark body color is the most durable. Practical painters 
of equal experience and skill disagree on this point. This 
topic was broached at the Master Car-Painters convention 
of 1879. Since then several articles on the subject haveap- 
peared in the Paintérs’ Magazine, and at the convention of 
this year it was formally and elaborately discussed. Noth- 
ing was definitely settled, and opinions were about equall 
divided. One fact, however, was emphasized, and that is 
that there has been great trouble in many shops, and both 
colors and paints have faded or begrimed, and that 
coatings, both of color and varnish, have soon perished, and 
their débris has, been necessarily displaced by touching up 
and new finishing coats. Another fact has been brought 
out by this discussion, to wit, that there are chemical ques- 
tions involved in this subject which have not been fully dis- 
cussed. Mr, Davis, who read the leading paper, started off 
with the suggestion that study of chemistry was involved, 
but as he was not a chemist, he could discuss the matter only 
in the light of his own practical experience. It is true that 
there are chemical affinities and chemical incompatibilities 
among paints as in medicines, and as Mr. Davis 
said, it is difficult to come to anything like 
a satisfactory conclusion on this subject without the aid of 
chemical science. For instance, all painters ought to know 
that it is unsafe to tint white lead with any color which 
carries sulphur in its combination. The chemical equiva- 
lents of the two brought in contact, asulphide of lead, which 
is black, is formed, and stains the paint of which it isa part. 
It is the same process which occurs on the exposure of white 
lead to the action of noxious gases, like sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, or the effluvia from a sink or privy. So, too, the orange 
pigments, arsenical yellows, massicot, red lead, 
are dangerous in tinting white lead. All colors 
are chemical combinations, except, at least, the 
purely vegetable. Even umber, sienna, and other ochrous 
earths, called natural colors, are neverthelesg the results of 
vhemical combination, The coloring property is oxide of 
'ron, more or less modified by the chemical composition of 
the aluminous clay with which the oxide is combmed. On 
the other hand, most of the colors and pigments are manu- 
jactured chemically, especially the more brijliant and 
positive. Now it is undoubtedly true that in the produc- 
tion of secondary tints and shades, incompatibles may be 
introduced ; and, although the desired tint or shade is pro- 
duced, the chemical reaction of the equivalents will sooner 
or later destroy both, and a failure results, though each may 
have been alone a permanent color. Here it is where theory. 
another term for science, asserts its importance. Hence it 


will not do to decry theory in painting. The truth is that 
theory and practice must work alongside, and only as they 
work in harmony do we arrive at true results. e have 
not time further to pursue this line of inquiry. If I 
have said enough to develop the intricacies and practical 
uncertainties which are involved in the economic painting 
ofa railway coach, I have accomplished my purjose. ‘As to 
the relative durability of light and dark colors, my own 
settled conviction is that it depends more on the inherent 
qualities of the colors themselves than upon their light tint 
or dark shade. The fact is, that the formation of colors, 
tints and shades, by combinations of primary or secondary 
pigments, is of itself an intricate art. : 
t involves : : 

1. A scientific knowledge of pigments themselves, their 
composition, ete. ; 

2. An experimental knowledge of their chemical relations 
to each other, so as to avoid, in mixing, the risk of reactions 
among their equivalents, and the eventual destruction of 
their coloring properties. 

%. There is more than one combination, usually several, 
for producing a given tint or shade, The art consists in 
using such primitive colors as will not react destructively 
upon one another, and not forgetting that the simplest 
combination, or one with the least constituents, is the 
safest and best. These considerations show that 
the preparation of pigments and colors must be made 
by an expert scientist or theorist, and, at the same time, he 
should have the qualifications of a practical pene. In 
other words, he must be well acquainted with the chemical 





effect in an opposite direction to the curvature of the track, 
the efficiency of the adjustment curve and the 
super-elevated track may be entirely neutralized. ‘this wi 

| cause a more powerful abrasion of the flanges of the wheels 
| against the outer rail, which, should it occur repeatedly, is 
| likely not only to jeopardize the proper arrangement of the 
| track, but also the maintenance of the normal gauge. On 
some railroads, and particularly in the case of it part of 
the Oberlahnstem-Coblenz-Guls Railroad, which was 
opened last year, and which contains numerous curves, 
the management has sought to remedy this serious 
evil by beginning the super-elevation of the rails, in 
spite of the theory governing this «arrangement 
of the track, some distance before the commencement of 
the curve, /. e., in the straight portion of the track. 7 
this means the cars, before they enter the curve, have al- 
ready acquired to some extent their side leaning, thus creat- 
mg a certain amount of centripetal force which effectually 
counteracts the shocks caused by centrifugal force. In the 
same manner a similar arrangement exercises a favorable 
influence in the passage of cars from the curved to the 
straight track, it being well known that the centrifugal 
force developed while passing through the curve causes 
an appreciable pressure of the foremost wheels against the 
outer rail on entering the straight track. 

The amount of super-elevation which it is found most 
advantageous to give the outer rail at the commencement 
of the curve cannot be theoretically determined, as it [s 
impossible to place the oscillations and side thrusts of the cars 
under observation ; the experience of the operating officials 





relations of the pigments and colors which he combines, 
coupled with a thorough experience in the practical ap- 
plication tor which his colors and paints are designed. 

As color is the primal element of beauty in all economic 
aud decorative painting, so the art of color-making becomes 
an art of the highest importance, both to the operative 
painter and ‘to those who employ colors or paints in their 
manufactures. It is a general complaint among painters 
that ii is very difficult to procure reliable paints and colors. 
There is no doubt a large amount of poor material put upon 
the market, and it is also not easy on mere inspection to dis- 
tinguish between the good, the bad and indifferent. Nor 
is it practicable to test by application the merits of tbis sort 
of goods. It comes to this, that the consumer has no guar 
antee of quality other than that which is afforded by the 
reputation and responsibility of the manufacturer. As with 
the artist who paints his pictures for immortality, and must 
have good colors and pigments; so the painter who wishes 
to do good work on economic priygiples must, in these 
days, rely on the color manufacturer. Neither artists 
or painters undertake now-a-days to make or grind 
their paints, and it is obvious, at a glance, that 
the color-makers can make and grind this material 
better and cheaper than could the painter himself. 
And if, as is necessarily the case, the colors and pigments 
are to be mixed and ground, the man who makes it his ex- 
clusive business will best be able to combine them on scien- 
tific principles, and the best adapt them to the desired pur- 
poses. When, therefore, | have heard, as I have in my 
position, so frequently, of the troubles of painters, I have 
wondered that some responsible color house has not before 
this undertaken to supply the want which is so generally ex- 
pressed. 

It is, therefore, with pleasure J state that one of our oldest 
and best known color manufacturing houses, Messrs. F. W. 
Devoe & Co., has already entered upon this field. I have 
seen some of the beautiful specimens of their colors and tints 
compounded upon the principles to which I alluded; and 
that they have, by careful theory and experimental manipu- 
lation, been able to secure the very best possible results 
in this important branch—results to which the commercial 
reputation of this house will be a sufficient guaranty of 
quality. The want is as I have intimated, permanent and 
reliable tints, and intermediate or secondary colors, for use 
in the painting of railway coaches and cars, 

In view of the intricacies involved in this branch, I cannot 
but regard this as the safest and most economical method of 
producing color and tints. The consumer will thus secure 
the results of expert and practical skill, both in the com- 
pounding and manipulation of colors. Thus will be secured 
the benefits and economy of the best and most perfect facili- 
ties for grinding. In this way, above all, the consumer will 
have, in the reputation and responsibility of the manufac- 
turer, the very best guaranty of quality in all the materials 
used, 

Ido not dare to hope that the points L have thus briefly 
set forth will escape criticism, On the contrary, they are 
thrown out with the hope that they will challenge discus- 
sion among the practical gentlemen present, and that thus 
the main purpose of this organization, mutual improvement, 
will be promoted. 


The Maintenance of Connecting Curves and Su 
per-elevated Tracks. 


(Transiated forthe Railroad Gazette from the Journal of the 
German Railroad Union, | 


The curves are always the vulnerable points of the perma- 
nent way of a rgilroad. Taken in the abstract, they may 
be as safe, as far as the operation of the road is concerned, 
as any other portion of the track, and it has been observed 
that the swerving and oscillation of the cars is much more 
noticeable in the straight portions of the line than in the 
curves, where they are pressed firmly against the outer rail: 
but the curve is much more difficult to maintain in its original 
and normal condition, and may possibly, under certain cir- 
cumstances, assume a form which does not show the least 
resemblance to the original design. This applies particularly 
tosuch curves as are constructed with a parabolic connecting 
curve. The parabolic connecting curve was first made 
known by Chief Engineer Nordling, of the Orleans 
(France) Central Railroad, and was by Tain theoretically de- 
monstrated; but it has upto the present time found few 
friends among the operating officials, Even after they had 
been universally adopted by order of the superior construct- 
ing officials, they totally ap pay in the course of a few 
years, partly because they could not be maintained with the 
aid of the then existing steff of trackmen. The imperative 
reason for the adoption of the connecting or adjustinent 
curve may be found, as is well known, in the fact 
that the super-elevation of the outer rail that be- 
comes necessary in the construction of a circular curve, 
must be attained gradually from the normal track level, 
and this can only be successfully arranged by the simultane- 


only can be reliedon, Extensive experiments to this end 
were undertaken on several railroads with varied leagths 
of super-elevation within a similar length of track, and the 
result arrived at was, that the entrance into the curve ensues 
in the gentlest manner when, at the commencement of the 
curve, the outer rail already has half the  super- 
elevation required in the whole curve, Herefrom 
originated the rule, which, taking into consideration 
817 of the Technical Union arrangements for the year 
1876 providing that the super-elevation must be complete 
at the tangential points of the circle, provides that the 
length of the super-elevation shall be ml equal to double 
the length of the connecting curve, and in such form that 
one-half the super-elevation shall come in the connecting 
curve and the other half on the straight track. This rule, 
already approved, admits only of exception where reversed 
curves are placed so close together that the straight track 
lying between them is not sufficiently long. It is then 
necessary to shorten that part of the super-elevation that 
comes on the straight track to such en extent as will con- 
form with the short space at command. 

These arrangements will result in abnormal standards for 
the length of the connecting sections, and, as the ordinary 
laborers, who have very little capacity as it is for tables or 
printed directions, must be entrusted with the maintenance 
of the connecting sections as well as with the regulation of 
the remaining part of the track; it will be absolutely neces- 
sary, to ensure a proper determination of these distances, to 
fix them on the very spot ; thatis, to have them put on the 
curve tables. These should always be placed at the com- 
mencing point of the connecting curve, so that they will 
then be in the centre of the super-elevated portion of 
the track. They should lier 1 the following in- 
formation: 1. The radius of the circular, curve; 2%, the 
remark ‘“* with connecting curve ;” 3, the height of super- 
elevation for the curve; 4, the distance which the 
super-elevation exteuds from the commencement of the curve 
toward the curve itself and toward the straight track, 
whereby the length of that part extending toward the curve 
will at the same time furnish the measure for the len of 
the connecting curve. To give the length of the circular 
curve seems superfluous, as does also the employment of a 
bent arrow to show the direction of the curve. 

Such an arrangement, while it will on one side facilitate 
the somewhat complicated work of revising the connecting 
parts of the track and allow of a prompt and exact exami- 
nation of details in the simplest manner, will, on the other 
hand, provide the men intrusted with the maintenance and 
regulation of the track with the necessary instruction on the 
spot and obviate the method of working by guess or “rule of 
thumb,” at present so largely practiced, 


“ Drew the Wrong Lever!” 


{The following, from the English magazine Good Words, is b; 
Alexander Anderson, for many years a “ surfaceman " (trac! 
hand) on a Scotch railroad, who has published two or three vol- 
umes of poetry. | 


This is what the pointsman said, 
With both hands at his throbbing head ; 


* | drew the wrong lever standing here 
And the danger signals stood at clear ; 


‘ But before I could draw it back again 
On came the fast express, and then—~ 


‘ Then came a roar and a crash that shook 
This cabin-floor, but I could not look 
‘ At the wreck, for I knew the dead would peer 
With strange dull eyes at their murderer here,’ 
‘ Drew the wrong lever 7’ ‘‘ Yes, I say ! 
Gio, tell my wife, and—take me away !” 


That was what the pointsman said, 
With both hands at his throbing head, 


0 ye of this nineteenth century time, 
Who hold low dividends as a crime, 


Listen. So long as a twelve-hours’ strain 
Rests like a load of lead on the brain, 


With its ringing of bells and rolling of wheels, 
Drawing of levers until one feels 


Ihe hands grow numb with a nerveless touch, 
And the handles shake and slip in the clutch, 
So long will ve have puintsmen to say— 

** Drew the wrong lever ! take me away !” 





A Brave Act. 

A dispatch from Cincinnati, Dec. 6, says: *‘ Near Hager’s- 
town, Ind., this morning, John Haberstraw, section-hand, 
heroically sacrificed his own life to save those of 





ous construction of a curve, which, with a radias of curv- 
ature at the pointof commencement infinitely large, shall, 
at its termination, that is, at the commencement of the 
circular curve, possess a radius of curvature equal to that of | 
the latter. But the result achieved does not as yet meet 
practical requirements, as Division Engineer O. Sarrazin, of 


Coblenz, endeavors to show in an article in the Architect's | 


others. He wasona hand car in a narrow cut, when an 
extra passenger traincame on him. He could easily have 
saved his own life, but, thoughtful of the lives of those on 
the train, he dragged the hand-car off, but was struck and 
killed. The train escaped without injury.” 

The Barbed Wire Patent. 


In the United States District Court at Chicago, Dec, 16, 


and Engineer’s Weekly, and for the reason that in establish- | Judge Blodgett, in the suit of Washburn & Moen, for in- 
ing the theory only a direct forward movement of the cars fringement of the patent of Hunt & Glidden for barbed wire 


on the centre line of the track could be taken into consider- 
ation, while, in reality, they are subject to a series of jerks, 
which causes them to oscillate right and left, and urder cer- 





tain circumstances, particularly when these oscillations take 





| fencing, decided that the patents were valid. This is a very 
important case, and an enormous amount of the fencing is 
used, largely by railroads, and there are several manu 
facturers, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Addresses.—Busin«se letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to Tok Rat ROAD GazetrE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
Eprrorn RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umns We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and im ant to 
our readers, Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask usto recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and compre if they 
will send us early information of events whic med wd 

as changes in railr offi- 





under their observation, such 

cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
tmportant improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
b= or ny as to its improvement. Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
poareny annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway shows a material 
improvement in its business for the last fiscal year 
over any preceding year since it was completed. This 
line is one of great possibilities, and, aside from through 
business, itis almost certain at some day to have a 
very heavy traffic: Bui at the present time the popu- 
lation and production on its line quite are light. Its 
local traffic depends largely on the development of the 
vast coal and iron properties in West Virginia, where 
there is almost sure to be at some time the seat of a vast 
iron industry. But the road was completed just as the 
iron business collapsed, and since that time the de- 
mand for iron, until within a year or so, has not been 
sufficient to warrant any great development of iron 
manufactures in a new district. Now, however, all 
the circumstances are favorable, and we mav expect a 
steady growth of coal and iron production on this line 
hereafter. 

Another thing which must have benefited this 
road materially during the past year, and will 
benefit it still more when its connections with 
the West is completed, is the maintenance of 
through rates between the East and the West. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio is a part of a long route from 
Western cities to points as far north as Baltimore, and 
part of it at present consists of ocean and river. It 
probably costs the carriers considerably more to take 
freight from New York to Louisville or St. Louis, not 
to say Indianapolis or Chicago, by this route than by 
the more direct all-rail routes further north. Conse- 
quently, when the all-rail rates were down to cost or less 
by these routes, as they have been a very large part of 
the time until recently, there was no advantage to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio in taking any part of the traffic, 
for which it has to accept less than the all-rail rates. 
But since rates have been maintained so as toleave a 
margin of profit, ic has been able to get a share of the 
business, by offering lower rates than ‘those of the 
through lines further north, and inake some money 
on it. For the whole of the last fiscal year this has 
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been the condition of things, and some part of the 
improvement must be due to this. 

The gross earnings, working expenses and net earn- 
ings of the road since it was completed have been : 


P Gross earnings. Expenses. Net earnings. 
1873-74..... .... $1,460,190 $1,214,340 $245,850 
1874-75........... 1,450,180 1,112,321 346,868 
1875-76..... 1,599,512 1,243,0% 356,476 
1876-77 1,702,533 1,363,225 339,308 
1877-78..... 1,936,360 1,594,739 341.621 
1878-79..... 1,891,542 1,507,333 384,209 
1879-80. 2,514,245 1,945,01 569,227 


Thus, although the gross earnings had increased con- 
siderably before last year, the expenses increased quite 
as fast, so that net earnings hardly improved at all. 
Last year the increase over 1879 was 33 per cent. in 
gross earnings, 29 per cent. in expenses, and 48 per 
cent, in net earnings. It still required 7714 per cent. 
of the earnings to pay expenses, but that is an im- 


provement over the 79%,, 824; and 80 per cent. 
of the three years before 1880. This must 


be largely due to the large proportion of through 
freight and of coal carried at very low rates, in order 
to make a market for it. In 1879 the average rate re- 
ceived per ton per mile was only 0.862 cent. per ton 
per mile, and in 1880 only 0.88 ceut., which is very 
much lower than any other Southern road that we 
know of, but little higher than on the three Northern 
trunk lines, and lower, we imagine, than on any other 
road with no larger traffic and earnings. ‘These latter 
wire only $4,373 per mile in 1878-79, and even in 
1879-80 they were only $5,753 per mile. 

The completion of the extension of this road, now 
near at hand, will give it a short all-rail line to the 
mouth of the James, and a tolerably direct one to Bal- 
timore, from Louisville, Cincinnati and St. Louis, and 
all Ohio River towns. To places further north it will 
be less direct, and from such places as Chicago and 
Milwaukee to New York it will be very circuitous, and 
the freight will first have to be taken three or four 


hundred miles south, and at the other end 
of the route be brought as far north; moreover, 
at the eastern end of the route there is no railroad 


which is interested in taking the freight north from 
Richmond on a pro rata basis, and the company will 
probably depend upon steamboats, as it now does, But 
if it cannot carry freight to advantage from Western 
places so far north, it still can carry from them, and 
so will be able to affect rates, and probably compel the 
competing roads to give it a larger share of the Ohio 
valley trattic which it can carry at a profit, than they 
would be willing to grant if it did not have the power 
to spoil a larger business for them elsewhere. 

It will be greatly to the advantage of this company 
to establish an export trade in grain and provisions 
from the Atlantic terminus of its road (which will be 
at Hampton Roads, near Norfolk). How far it will 
succeed remains to Experience has shown 
that the provision exports are not easily diverted from 
New York and Boston. Baltimore, which, within a 
few years, has created an enormous’ grain 
export trade, and has perfect connections with 
all the great packing centres, has but 
trifling exports of provisions. With grain it is differ- 
ent. There are now great exports of cotton from Nor- 
folk, and grain is advantageous for filling up cotton 
cargoes; at least, there is already such a business es- 
tablished that vessels resort to that harbor for cargoes. 


be seen, 


The rail route will be short from Cincinnati, 
Louisville and St. Louis, and though there 
cannot be much traffic in the other direction, 


when rates are maintained as well as they have 
been for the past year, even a moderate business 
of this kind would make a substantiakaddition to the 
profits of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. The 
greatest obstacle to securing it is that there is no great 
grain market in the Ohio valley, and the roads in 
that valley are chiefly controlled by the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Pennsylvania railroads, so that to a very 
great extent the production of the valley is local 
traffic to them. This will be partly remedied by roads 
to the Ohio River recently constructed. 

As this road is looked upon by many as a ‘trunk 
line,” and actually does now, with no rail connection 
to the West, get some share of trunk-line traffic, car- 
rying merchandise from New York, and grain, etc., to 
it from Cincinnati, and even from Chicago, it will be 
interesting to examine its traftic and its rates, and see 
how they compare. with those of other leading roads, 
and how the traffic grows. The number of tons car- 
ried one mile, the average rate per ton per mile, and 
the average freight traffic (ton-miles) per mile of road 
have been : 


Ton-miles 

per mile 

Year. Ton-iniles. Av. rate. of road. 
1873-74 .. 60,275,536 1.50 134,585 
1874-75.... 66,160,696 1.48 152,796 
1875-76 97,633,570 1.20 225,482 
1876-77 .. 116,971,680 1.10 270,142 
1877-78 152,897. 160 0.98 351,465 
878-79. .. 167,833,065 0.86 384,057 
1879-80 230,219,551 0.88 526,818 





We give the traffic per mile to enable us to compare 
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the traffic with that of other roads, not to show pro- 
gress, because that is shown sufficiently by the total 
ton-mileage, the length of road having been substanti- 
ally the same every year. The ton-miles per mile of 
road on several roads have been: 


Rvuad: Ton-miles. Road: Ton-miles. 
Ches, & Ohio*....... . §26,818 C., C. & Ind. Cen . 693,000 
N. Y. Central..... .2,504,141 | Boston & Prov......... 634,600 
Peer restr 1,955,800 C., Rock Island & P... 546,110 
P., C. & St. L.*........1,827,276 | Chicago & Alion...... 529,26 
Pap © . ...1,806,941 | Missouri Pacific....... 521.680 
Fort Wayne*.......... 1,714,460 | Chi. & N. W_......... 389,000 
Lake Shore............ 1,471,890 | Hannibal & St. Jo.*,.. 383,000 
C.,.C., C. & Ind. .....1,025,852 | At., Miss. & Ohio*..... 230,363 
Boston & Albany..... 1,003,191 | Eastern, of Mass...... 215,274 © 
Michigan Central...... 897,080 | Chi., Mil. & St. P...... 201,200 
Av. of all N. Y. roads. 840,000 | Vicksburg & Meridian* 70,000 


In studying this average freight traffic per mile, 
we should distinguish between those roads which are 
all, or nearly all, mainline, and those which have a 
vast mileage of branches with much lighter traffic. 
We have marked with a star those roads in the 
above table which are substantially all main line. 
How much effect this may have may be seen from the 
fact that the Michigan Central, which reports its 
through traffic separately, while having an average 
of 897,000 ton-miles per mile for its whole system, had 
no less than 1,954,394 ton- miles of through traffic alone 
per mile on the 284 miles of main line from Detroit to 
Buffalo. The Chesapeake & Ohio is substantially all 
main line. Its traffic is very much greater than that 
of any other Southern road reporting, and is positively 
large, but we see that it has still a great way to go to 
reach even the density of traffic of the immediate con- 
nections of the trunk lines, like the Lake Shore, the 
Michigan Central, the Fort Wayne and the Pan- 
Handle. 

It is not necessary, however, for it to get sucha 
traffic in order to and, as we have seen, it 
already has a much larger traffic than that of many 
prosperous, dividend-paying roads. That the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio has not yet reached that position is due 
to two causes: first, its traffic is now chiefly of the kind 
(through freight and coal) that bears very low rates, 
an unusual proportion of which is absorbed by ex- 


prosper, 


penses; that is, it is a business on which 
the margin of profit is, and doubtless always 
will be, very small, so that the only way 


to make a large amount of profit on it is by getting an 
enormous amount of it, as the trunk lines do; the 
other cause is that the capital of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio is extraordinarily large for a new road—$68,420 
of stock (of three classes) per mile, and $65,000 of 
bonds. Since the reorganization, however, the burden 
of fixed charges has been made comparatively light, 
especially for a few years, by making part of the 
coupons of the larger part of the bonds payable in 
stock. 

There are two issues of which the coupons are parily 
so payable, $15,000,000 of 6s ‘‘ Series B,” interest pay- 
able May and November, and $10,122,500 6s of ‘‘ Series 
A,” interest payable January and July. Below is 
given the interest payable on these in money and stock 
for successive fiscal years, counting the November 
coupon as belonging to the fiscal year ending a month 
earlier, as it must be paid from the profits of that 
year : 


‘Series B. 





——-Series A,.-— 


n Ist pref. stock. In Cash. In 2d pref. stock. In Cash. 
1880-81 ..8900,000 pid Raion $607,350 ; 
1881-8”......... 450,000 $450,000 607,350 
1882-83........, 300,000 600,000 Sore § ebvex ty 
RUIN 05 bun ke 265 ob ‘ 900,000 607,350 =. ..sese 
Re Seg: rd 900,000 404,900 $202,450 
1885-86... 900,000 202,450 404,900 
BOOT vedi ctbes +: avexis 900,000 > 607,350 


The aggregate of the interest on all the other bonds 
now outstanding is about $200,000, and by adding this 
to the cash payments of any year, we, may find the 
total burden of interest charges for that year. It will 
be but about $200,000 for the current year, but the fol- 
lowing year will be as much as $650,000, or about 
$80,000 more than the net earnings of the 
current fiscal year, and in _ 1883-84, when 
full interest on Series Bbonds becomes payable in cash, 
it will be $1,100,000, or about. twice as much as the 
net earnings of the last fiscal year. Regarding the Se- 
ries A bonds, the safety of the company can never 
be endangered by them, because the cash payments 
are to be made only when there is a sufficient sur- 
plus of income: the interest will be paid in stock if 
there is not money enough. 

Thus it is absolutely required that the company 
should double its net income within the next three 
years, in order to meet the obligations already in- 
curred. This may seem like a tremendous task, but it 
is hardly so great as it looks, and if there is the de- 
velopment of local industries along the road which 
now seems probable, will be very easily accomplished, to 
say nothing of the contribution of through traftic which 
the Western connection will bring, which is sure to be 
considerable, though it may lack much of giving the 
road a trunk-line traffic. There have been constructed 





recently several roads in Ohio, from the north and 
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to interchange traffic with this road, and an imme- 
diate and very considerable growth of traffic may be 
expected, while there can hardly be any doubt that in 
the future there will be a truly enormous traffic on 
the road, contributed by manufacturing and mining 
industries on its line. 





WIND PRESSURE. 


The failure of the Tay Bridge has had the effect of 
leading engineers all over the world to investigate 
more thoroughly the effect of wind on such structures. 
But, considering its importance, it is strange how 
little accurate knowledge there is relating to the sub- 
ject. If any one will seek for information in the text 
books, he will find that in nearly all of them the only 
data given are either contained in a table generally at- 
tributed to Smeaton, or consist of deductions there- 
from. Asa matter of fact, the table is not Smeaton’s, 
but was given by him in a paper read before the Royal 
Society in 1759. This was republished in 1814, in a 
volume of ** Miscellaneous Papers, by John Smeaton, 
©. E.,” of which there is a copy in the, library of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. Of this paper 
Smeaton says : 

“The following table was communicated to me by my 
friend, Mr. Rouse, and appears to have been constructed 
with great care from a considerable number of facts and 
experiments ; and having relation to the subject of this 
article, I here insert itas he sent it to me, but, at the same 
time, must observe that the evidence for thes2 numbers, 
where the velocity of the wind exceeds 50 miles an hour, 
does not seem of equal authority with that of 50 miles an 
hour and under. It is also to be observed that the numbers 
in Column 8 are calculated according to the square of the 


velocity of the wind, which, in moderate velocities, from 
what has been before observed, will hold very nearly.” 


Table Containing the Velocity and Force of Wind, according to 
their Common Appellations, 








VeLocity or THE WiInp. P er pendicu- 
—--—  larforce on Common appeliations of the 
one ft. and force of winds. 





Milesin Feetinone ; 

one hour, second, pe. 

1.3 Ki 4 47 0.005 Hardly perceptible. 

i icneeuess 2.°3 0.020 ' 7 

teal 4.40 0.044 (Just perceptible. 

Bistoses « 5.87 0.079 i] 

ss 738 0.123 ¢ Gentle, pleasant wind. 
1).. 14.67 0.492 | 

are tr" 2” On 1107 | § Pleasant brisk gale 
ee 29.34 1968. Neste 

25.11... 36.87 3.075 | Very brisk. 
PF 44.01 4.429 i] ; . 

~ EA aa 51.34 6.027 | High winds. 

40 58.68 7.873 | eras 

45 66.01 9.963 | 4 Very high. 

0 73.35 12.300 |\A storm or tempest. 

60 88.02 17.715 |A great storm. 

80 117.36 31.490 |A hurricane. 

A hurricane that tears up 
100 146.70 92.200 trees, carries buildings be- 
fore it, ete. 





It will thus be seen that the knowledge concerning 
this important point, by which engineers of the pres- 
ent day are governed, is derived from experiments or 
inferences made more than a hundred years ago, not 
by the distinguished engineer who first gave the record 
to the public, but by a friend of his, and the only cer- 
tificate of its correctness which the former gives is the 
assertion that ‘‘ it appears to have been constructed 
with great care.” At the same time his language will 
lead any one to infer that he was not without doubts 
concerning it, and he plainly asserts his doubts about 
‘*those numbers where the velocity of the wind exceeds 
50 miles an hour.” 

That civil engineers, and especially bridge-builders, 
have had no more reliable data than this on which to 
base their calculations is not very flattering to their 
profession, especially if we call to mind how many 
structures have been blown down. It is not surprising 
then that a person as careful as Mr, Trautwine should 
say, as he does in his ‘* Engineer’s Pocket-book,” that 
‘the relation between the velocity of wind and its 
pressure against an obstacle placed either at right 
angles to its course, or inclined to it, has not been well 
determined; and still less so its pressure against curved 
surfaces.” 


If search is made for data concerning the velocity 
and force of the wind, almost any figures required 
can be found, Thus at the time the plans for the 
Tay Bridge were under investigation, and before it 
was built, a number of eminent engineers were called in 
in consultation. To Messrs. Barlow and Pole the subject 
of wind pressure was referred. They consulted the 
Astronomer Royal, who said : 


_ ‘* We know that upon very limited surfaces, and for very 
limited times, the pressure of the wind does amount some- 
times to 40 Ibs. per square foot, or, in Scotland, probably 
to more. So far as 1 am aware, our positive knowledge, as 
derived from instrumental record, goes no further; but in 
studying the register itis impossible not to see that these 

igh pressures are momentary, and it seems 
more probable that they arise from some ir- 
regular whirlings of the air which extend to no great 
distance, I should say certainly to no distance comparable 
to the dimensions of the proposed bridge, and I think that 
the fairest estimate of the pressure on the entire bridge 


representing the mean pressures ina moderate extent of 
space at one instant of time. Adopting this consideration, I 
think we may say that the greatest wind pressure to which 
a og surface like that of the bridge will be subjected in its 
wh ole extent is 10 Ibs. per square foot.” 


In this report Messrs. Barlow and Pole concurred, 
and said : ‘‘ We may therefore safely adopt 10 lbs. per 
square foot as the side pressure due to the wind.” 
Stoney in his treatise on bridges says : ‘‘ The maximum 
force of the wind in England may be assumed equiva- 
lent to 25 lbs. per square foot of side surface exposed 
to its influence .” 

Trautwine says: ‘‘ According to observations in 
Liverpool, in 1860, a wind of 38 miles per hour pro~ 
duced a pressure of 14 lbs. per square foot against an 
object perpendicular to it; and one of 70 miles per 
hour, 42 lbs. per foot. These make the pressure per 
square foot nearly twice as great as given in Smeaton’s 
table.” 

Rankine gives the greatest intensity of the pressure 
of the wind heretofore observed in Britain at 55 Ibs. 
per square foot. 

Mr. Scott Russell asserts {that 40 lbs. per foot is 
about the maximum force which it is necessary 
to reckon upon in constructing roofs, etc. 

The commissioners appointed by the British Board 
of Trade to report on the Tay Bridge accident give 
the max imum wind pressure observed at Birdstone, in 
1871, at 90 lbs. per foot; although there seems to be a 
little doubt about the trustworthiness of this observa- 
tion. They say the greatest pressure actually re- 
corded was 50 lbs, in Calcutta, but there are numerous 
examples of pressure of 40 lbs., and between 40 and 
50 Ibs. 

Perhaps .the most valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the subject is a paper by Mr. C. Shaler 
Smith, C. E., which was read at the last meeting of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. He has 
made a number of observations on the. effects of 
storms, and deduced the pressure by calculating the 
force. required to overturn different objects which 
were thus affected by the wind. The pressure he 
gives are: 93 Ibs. at St. Louis in 1871, locomotive over- 
turned ; 84.3 lbs. at St. Charles, Mo., in 1877; 58 lbs. 
at Marshfield, Mo.; 27 lbs. at Havre de Grace, Md., in 
1866 ; 26 lbs. at Decatur, Ala., in 1870, besides several 
other cases at different places. 


‘* Miller’s Physics” contains a statement that at 
Guadaloupe cannon were hurled from the \top of the 
parapets of the batteries by a hurricane. 

In ‘* Eastman’s White Mountain Guide” it is said that 
the velocity at the top of Mount Washington is some- 
times 100 miles per hour, and in another place the 
maximum speed has been given at 180 miles per hour. 
The latter would be equivalent to a pressure of 145.8 
lbs. per square foot, which is so great that some 
confirmatory testimony is required to establish it. 

It will be seen from these data that the observations 
of wind pressure are still far from being trustworthy. 

What adds to the confusion is the fact that we are 
in almost absolute ignorance of its éffect on surfaces of 
different size, form and positions, For example, Mr. 
Trautwine says: ‘‘ The pressure against a large surface 
is probably proportionately greater than against a 
a small one; whereas, in a _ discussion 
before the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
Mr. Ashbel Welch said: ‘It is assumed that the 
pressure on a flat surface, at right angles to the wind, 
is equal to a column of air of the same base as that 
surface, and of the height that would give a falling 
body the actual velocity of the wind. * * * The 
air rebounds in divergent lines, and thus a base is 
pressed upon broader than the surface of the solid, 
and yetsupported by it. * * * Hence the pressure 
against the solid flat surface, especially if a narrow 
one, is always greater than that deduced from the rule 
in question.” 

Our knowledge of the effect of wind on surfaces of 
different forms is almost equally, or perhaps more, am- 
biguous. Rankine gives the wind pressure against the 
side of a cylinder as about one-half of the total pressure 
on a diametrical plane of that cylinder. We all know 
from experience that the effect of a violent wind is 
much more likely to be disastrous if exerted against the 
concave side of an umbrella than it is when blowing 
against the convex side. In fact, a standard ane- 
mometer acts upon this principle. Whether the pres- 
sure of wind acting diagonally against a square col- 
umn is equal to that exerted on a plane at right angles 
to its direction, whose width is equal to the diagonal or 
side of the square, probably no one knows. We are in 
equal ignorance regarding the effect of wind acting 
against a perforated plane, such as the side of a close lat- 
tice bridge,and know very little more what allowance to 
make for the effect on the wind on the leeward truss or 
trusses, or how much of the superficial surface of a 





would be found by taking the mean of the recorded pressure 
at one point of the space for a moderate extent of time, as 


bridge is exposed to wind pressure. Ifthe windalways 
, blew directly at right angles to the trusses, the surface 








exposed to it would be quite different from that sub- 
jected to pressure when the direction of the currents is 
at an angle of suy 45 degrees to the side of the bridge. 

Sir John Hawkshaw, the distinguished engineer, 
has been appointed one of a committee to investigate 
the effect of wind pressure for the British government. 
He has addressed a letter to the Secretary of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers asking for any 
information relating to the subject that Americans 
may be able to supply. A circular letter was there 
fore sent out by the Society to prominent engineers 
and bridge-builders for such information. The answers 
indicate that the practice in this country is to allow 
as a minimum wind pressure 20 lbs., and as amaximum 
50 lbs. per square foot. Average practice is 30 to 49 
Ibs. It is not apparent, though, how much of the 
superficial surface of the windward truss is taken for 
the exposed surface, nor what pressure is allowed for 
leeward trusses. Mr. Smith, in his paper, already re- 
ferred to, gives as the results of experiments with the 
Rock Island pivot span that the resistance to wind by 
the structure was that due to rather more than 1.8 
times the exposed surface of one truss. He does not 
say what he regards as the exposed surface. 

Allowance must, of course, be made for the surface 
of atrain of cars ona bridge, and this is given at 10 
square feet, or 300 Ibs. pressure, per lineal foot of 
bridge, and is generally regarded as a moving load. 
The specifications of the Erie road require an allow- 
ance of 150 Ibs. of wind pressure per lineal foot for 
the top, and the same amount for the bottom chords, 
and 300 Ibs. for the train in the plane of the roadway. 
The lateral braces are then calculated to bear a tensile 
strain of 15,000 Ibs. per square inch. 

The commissioners of the Board of Trade who in- 
vestigated the Tay Bridge accident reported that a 
pressure of from 28 to 40 lbs, per square foot is required 
to overturn railway carriages. Mr. C. Shaler Smith 
calculated that loaded passenger trains will be over- 
turned by a wind pressure of 311; Ibs., and loaded 
freight trains by 5615 lbs. per square foot. He further 
says: ‘If the braves are proportioned at 15,000 lbs. per 
square inch, with a wind pressure of 30 lbs, per square 
foot, that they will still be within the limit of elas- 
ticity at the moment when the train is blown 
from the track in either case. Destruction 
of the span will then take place, if at all, from the 
effects of derailment ; to resist which greater strength 
in the wind bracing will be of no value.” In other 
words, he says that there is no use in proportioning 
wind-bracing to resist a strain greater than 
that required to overturn the heaviest trains. 
So long as the exposed surface of the bridge 
is no greater than that of the train, or the 
effect of the wind on that surface is no 
greater, this conclusion seems to be sound; but if, as 
would be the case on, a long span and deep truss, the 
exposed surface of the bridge is from one and a half 
times to twice that of the train, thea it might not be 
safe to adopt this inference. It is improbable that 
most bridges will be occupied by trains at the moment 
of maximum wind pressure. If the bridge surface is 
one and a_ half times that of a_ train, a 
pressure of 50 Ibs. per square foot would exert 
as much strain on it empty as 30 lbs. would when it 
is loaded, It is true that a wind pressure which 
would overturn a train would probably destroy a 
bridge by derailment of the latter, but at the same 
time, if such a structure encountered a tornado hav- 
ing a force equal to the one reported by Mr. Smith at 
St. Louis, 98 Ibs. per square foot, and if at that 
moment, as is most probable, there was not 
a train on it, the bridge would be _ safe 
if it was calculated to resist a pressure of 56 
pounds on train and structure, whereas it would not 
be if it could resist only 300r 40 pounds, In other 
words, the wind bracing should be made strong 
enough to resist, when unloaded, the severest storms 
known, even though a less violent storm would derail 
the train. 

The only safe conclusion to arrive at, though, is 
that our knowledge of the subject is still very imper- 
fect, and, under the circumstances, the safest course is 
to errin giving too much lateral strength to bridges 
rather than too little. 


The New York Central. 


We have already had reported the gross eqrnings 
from each principal source of the New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad for the year ending with 
September last, and compared them with those of 
previous years, showing that they were the largest in 
the history of the company. Now, in advance of the 
full annual report (which we expect to be able to give 
next week), we have a statement of the work- 
ing expenses, the disposition of the net earnings, 





and some important deductions from the operations of 
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the year. The working expenses, it is shown, did not 
imorease in the same proportion as the receipts ; the in- 
crease in the latter was 16.8 per cent., amounting to 
‘$4,779,380, while in the it was but 10.7 per 
cent., amounting to $1,726,821, so that the increase in 
net earnings was no less than #4.8 per cent., amount- 
ing to the great sum of $8,052,508. The total net earn- 
ings after paying all fixed charges were equiva- 
lent to $11.82 per share of stock, against 
$5.49 earned the previous year, and after 
paying the 8 per cent. which this company has divided 


vegelarly every year of its existence there was left a, 


surplus of $3,427,706. Nearly the whole of this was 
‘expended in additions to the property, half for cars 
and locomotives and the other half chiefly for ter- 
minal facilities in Buffalo and New York. Of 
course this great ‘investment increases the earn- 
ing power of the company, which in this way 
greatly strengthens the position of its stock, and its 
power in controlling rates on all through traffic and a 
very large share of the local business of the state of 
New York. If this policy is followed of restricting 
the dividends to $ per, cent. whatever the earnings 
may be, and devoting any surplus to adding to the 
property the effect is likely tobe, that the New York 
Central will be the great obstacle to high rail- 
road rates in this country; it will always be 
able to earn its dividends with low rates, 
and beyond a moderate amount would have no use for 
larger profits. Then the stock of the company would 
assume the nature of a first-class bond, and would 
rank accordingly, 

The earnings of this road from the chief sources, its 
working expenses, and its net earnings for the past nine 
years have been as follows, Harlem earnings and ex- 
penses being included for the years before as well as 
those after the consolidation : 


-———Gross earnings, ——~— Working Net 
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We see by this that what has made the gross earn- 
ings of the last year larger than ever before fs the 
freight business. Although the passenger earnings 
are 11 per cent, more than in 1879, and larger than in 
any other year since 1876, they are much smaller than 
in any of the years previous to 1876, and nearly a fifth 
smaller than in 1872-78—the end of which co- 
incided with the panic, As there has been 
but a slight decrease in the average rate, this 
must be due to a decrease in passenger traffic 
from those yearsso long past. And, in fact, the pass- 
enger mileage last year was 832,220,000, against 364,- 
356,000 in 1878, a decrease of nearly 10 per cent., during 
which time the freight traffic has increased almost ex- 
actly 100 per cent, In passenger traffic, therefore, 
there is plenty of room left to grow, Since 1879 
there has been an increase of 14,2 per cent. in 
passenger traffic, and of 11.2 per cent. in freight 
traffic, so that the growth of the former (for the first 
time in the history of the road) has been the greatest. 
In amount the growth of passenger traffic from 1879 
to 1880 was one-fourth more on the Central than on 
the Erie, and the growth of freight traffic 60 per cent. 
more. The Erie’s passenger traffic was 5419 per cent. 
and its freight traffic 6719 per cent. of the Central’s. 
The Erie’s coal traffic decreased largely in 1880; the 
Central’s, we understand, increased largely. 

The expenses, we have seen, increased last year 10.7 
per cent. over 1879, and they have exceeded those of 
1874-75, and haye been exceeded only in the three 
years previous. But comparing the traffic of the two 
years 1872 and 1880, we find that there has been an 
decrease of 2§ per cent. in passenger and an increase 
of 320 per cent. in freight—say an increase of 150 per 
cent. in total traffic; yet this has been carried with a 
slight decrease in working expenses. 

The statement published gives the receipt, expenses 
and profit per ton and per passenger per mile, which 
we give below, with those of the five previous years, 
in cents : 





-~~Per Passenger-mile,-—. Per Ton-mile,.——-—, 

ms Receipt. Expense. t. oe Expense, Profit. 
1875 beseets 2.1 1.36 0.78 1.2 0.90 0.37 
1876....... 1.91 - 1.09 0.82 1.05 0.71 0.34 
1877 oo Be 1.14 0.93 1.01 0.70 0.31 
1878 ae 2.01 1.28 0.73 O.914 0.590 0.324 
1879. ...... 2.05 1.19 0.86 0.796 0.541 0.255 
1880....... 1.99 1.26 0.73 0.870 0.540 0.330 


It is notable here that the average passenger rate 
was reduced in 1880, and at the same time the expense 
increased, so that the profit per passenger was 15 per 
cent. less, which more than made up for the increase 
in passenger traffic, so that the total passenger profits 
were less than in 1879 even, when the passenger traftic 
was the lightest the road ever had. Again, the cost 
per ton per mile is the same as last year, but 
the average rate was 9.8 per cent. higher—the first 


turn in this direction that has ever occurred. Now it 
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will be interesting to see how much of the increase in 
profits was due to the increase in freight traffie and 
how much to the increase in rates, We will find that at 
the 1879 rate the freight traffic of 1886 would have 
brought in but $20,311,602 ($2,044,449 more than in 
1879), instead of the actual freight earnings Of $22,- 
199,066. Thies $1,988,274 of th® freight receipts and, 
the expense per ton per mile having been the same in 
both years, an eqtial amount of net earnings were due 
to the better rates. which, however, though higher 
than in 1879, were lower than in any other year. 
Little more than half of the increase, therefore, was 
due to the increase in the traffic; the rest to the in- 
crease in the average rate. 

As the full report will require furthet analysis, we 
postpone further discussion wntil it has been ptiblished. 


Foreigh Railroad Notes. 


On the 19th of September, at the Porta Nuova station in 
Turin, Italy, a white marble tablet was set ip, containing 
bas relief portraits of George and Robert Stephenson, and 
the following ineeription: 

“To George and Robert Stephénedn, who, by perfecting 
the locomotive, opened éw Ways to commerce and to the 
brotherhood of tations. Dedicated by the Italians, on the 
fiftieth atiniversary of the wonderful invention.” 

We fear that it did not ever oceur to any Amieriéat to set 
up such a memorial, and yet Americaits more than other 
people have profited by the invention. In thé next Million- 
dollar pas#enger station, which will haVe at least a hundred 
thotisand dollars worth (or Goat, father) of ugly ornament, 
we suggest that room be found for sume recognition of the 
great engineers. 

The third International Sa‘uty Congress was held in 
Florence, Sept. 24 to 20, The previous meetings have been 
held in Paris and Marseilles. Its object is “the diffusion of 
knowledge of the results of experience and tests made in dif- 
ferent countries with regard to the improvement and in- 
crease of whatever serves to guard against arcidents.by 
land and by water, and to lessen as mitch as possible injury 
done by them,” . 

Of the tweive questions proposed at this congress the first 
regarded railroad accidents, while the others concerned ac- 
cidenta by other vehicles, by vessels, by inundations, tires, 
wounds, poisons, etc. 

The first question was: What are the commonest rail- 
road accidents, what is the cause of them, and what pro- 
vision is required to prevent them ¢ 

The person appointed to report on this question, Dr: Vitali, 
designated color-blindness as a cause of matty railtoad acci- 
dents, and recommended that employ#s shotild be examined 
periodically as to their color sense and Visual power, es- 
pecially after sickness, wounds or severe shocks, and also in 
the case of mei who sinoke or indulge in alcoholic 
driuks, as he says that experience shows that excessive 
use of these affects visual power, Further, care should 
be taken as to the hearing power of employés, which is said 
to be reduced progressively among certain classes, Further, 
it was claimed that men who have served ay soldiers are less 
likely to neglect their duties, and such mién de designated 
as specially fit to be taken intd railroad service. The Con- 
gress recommended a more extended use of contintious 
brakes, and of the Saxby & Farmer interlocking system, and 
further ‘experimetits with regard to inter-communiecation 
between the passengers and the train-men: 

The Institution of Civil Engineers (of England) has 
awarded ‘‘a Telford Premium ” to Joseph Miller Wilson, 
rM. Inst. C. E., of Philadelphia, for his description of “a 
Bridge over the Monongahela River at Port Perry, Pa., 
U8 &,” 

The London Engineer says that ‘the Pullman cars 
usually have, in addition to very strong under frames, floors 
of solid oak as much as7 in. thick.” This will be news to 
Mr. Pullman, probably. 

The. Nickel Plating Co., of Stockton, England, has engaged 
to nickel-plate the bright parts of seven locomotives in- 
tended for a leading English railroad. 

On the 2d of November last the Berg & Mirk Railroad, of 
Prussia, let contracts for 14,000 tons of steel rails, which the 
Bochum Works took at $40 per ton at the works; at the 
same time the Breslau & Schaweidnitz road let a contract 
for 8,100 tons, which the Hoesch and the Bochum 
Works offered at $40.25 and $40.50, delivered at 
Stettin, which is equivalent to but $836 at the 
works; at the same time the Krupp Works 
bid for 8,000 rails to be used in England, and in competition 
with English works Krupp offered them at $30 a ton and 
carried off the contract. It appears then that the German 
works will sell to foreigners for $10 a ton less than they 
charge to German roads. ; 
The Prussian Minister of Public Works reports that in 
consequence of the acquisition of the large number of private 
railroads this year, 26 different constructions of road which 
the private companies had projected could be dispensed 
with, and that thus an expenditure of more than $21,000,- 
000 has been avoided, while securing all the facilities for 
transportation that these constructions would have given. 
Last September there was an exhibition of work done by 
apprentices in the shops of the Berg & Mark (state) Railroad, 
at Witten on the Ruhr. Apprentices in twelve different 
shops contributed to the exhibition, and the government dis- 
tributed 27 prizes—two of 50 marks ($12), five of 20, and 20 
of 10 marks, 





The French government has withdrawn the bill before 
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Parliament authoriting it to purchase tle system ‘of the 
Oriean’ Cotipany—orle of the six great ig a0 of France 
which has been leaditig question in France for some 
time. It was gererally supposed that the measure would be 


| adopted, atid many regarded it as the first step towards a 


general state system of railroads in France. 


The Latest Central Vermont Decision. 


The Vermont Supreme Court, after bolding it under con- 
sideration for over a year, has at lastrendered its decision in 
what is known as the Langdon suit, which was brotight itt 
the interest of the Central Vermont Compaity atid for the 
avowed purpose of settling finally the statiis of the vatioiis 
creditors and claimutits of the réads 6pératéd by that com: 
pany 48 triistée and inanager. The last decision rendered 
by the Cotirt was in 1877, when it denied the petition of thé 
trustee for leaVe to sell tle roads inclhided in the triist te 
satisfy their debts, and thé present deéision, while in ternis 
upholding and confirniing the fornier oné, in effect reverses 
it and Places the whole case on a different footing. Thé 
opinion of 1877 held that there bat been; in a strict legal 
sense, no receivers of thé Verniont Central and Vermont & 
Canada toads sinée 1864, and that the trustees and receivers 
constitiited tinder the compromise decree of 1864, and theit 
successor and present representative, the Central Vermont 
Company, must be held to be merely agents atid managers by 
common consert for the parties in interest, and n6t in any 
sense Officet's of the Court of Chancery as reteiVers tisuillly 
are. Incidentally, if not directly, the Court then placed 
the Glainis of the original éwieérs 6f thé property prior td 
those of the créditors holding the bonds ard other obliga 
tions of the trustees. The Court ow; while expressly de’ 
claring that its fornier decisidn was correct in principle and 
that the presetit one is built upon it, holds in brief that: 

The Vermont Central bondholders must be held to have 
surrendered and subordinated their liens to those of the 
equipment bonds, the so-called Vermont & Canada guaran 
teed loan, und the other securities of the trustees, inasmuc’t 
as they consentetl thréugh their chosen representatives to 
the creation aud issue of these securities. As to the floating 
debt of the trust the Court does not absolutely decide, but 
directs an investigation into the amount and character of 
the claims composing it before making final order. On the 
principles laid down, however, it is probable that a large 
part of it will be accorded priority. 

The Vermont & Canada Company, in like manner, is held 
as having consented to the creation of the trust debt and as 
now estopped from cotitesting its validity. As in the former 
decision this company's claim for rental is recognized as 
having the first claim upon the earnings of the trust{ bitt 
that claim is expressly limited to the net earnings, and the 
Court holds that ititerest tipon the trust botids is patt of the 
necessary expenses, which may be dediicted before fixing thé 
aniount of the net earnings—which will leave very little to 
satisfy claims for rental. 

It is noticeable in the opinion that the Court everywhére 
abstains carefully from saying anything that may be lield 
as approvirg or confirming the atts of the trustee. Its 
declaration of the validity and prior lien of the trtistee’s 
debts is based entirely on the consent of the parties in inter 
est to the creation of those debts; and still intimates that the 
so-called coniproniise decree of 1864 derives its authority not 
from the mere fornial and niinisterlal act of the Chancellor in 
approving and recording it, but from the consent and agree- 
nient of the various parties affected by it: The Court ap- 
parently wishes to clear itself of all responsibility for thé 
trustees and their actions, putting it entirely upon those 
whose agents the trustees were; saying in effect that they 
have so far trusted and supported those agents that they 
cannot now plead any act of theirs as a defense against their 
creditors. 

This decision is probably the begitning of the end of one 
of the most curious episodes of the history of railroads iv 
this cotintry; We have not space now to give even a brief 
sketch of the history of this remarkable case, arid it has be- 
fore been pretty fully treated. What will be the next move- 
ment toward the end wedo not know ; probably matters 
will remain in their present condition for a tite, at any rate 
until the investigation of the floating debt, which will be a 
matter of months, is completed. 

In a word, the original owners of the property now find 
themselves practically deprived of all interest im it after 
twenty years of litigation. The Vermont Central ,bond- 
holders see their lien subordinated to a mass of later debt, 
which probably exceeds the entire value of the property’ 
The Vermont & Canada stockholders find that their 
lease—probably the most stringent railroad lease 
ever drawn in this country—is no protection, and they 
will have to see the continued use of their road 
by others without compensation, while the trustees continue 
in full management and contro) of the property, of which 
their very liberal construction of their powers bas effectually: 
deprived the beneficiaries of the trust. The Court has prob- 
ably stated fairly and correctly the law in the case, but 
this is one of those cases in which, to the lay mind, law and 
justice are not by any means synonymous terms, 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains informa- 

tion of the leaving of track on new railroads as follows: 
Chicago,, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha,—The North 

Wisconsin Division has been extended from Chandler, Wis., 

north by east to Cable, 40 miles. 

East Line & Red River.—Extended from Black Jack Grove, 

Tex., west to Greenville, 18 miles.. 

Southern Pacific.—Extended. east to Deming, N.- M., 12 

miles, 
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Toledo, Delphos & Burlington.—Extended from Marion, 
Ind., west to Greentown, 15 miles. Gauge, 8 feet. 

Long Valley.—Completed from Lamoka, Pa., north to 
the Long Valley coal mines, 7 miles. : 

Richmond & Allegheny.—Extended southeast to Buch- 
anan, Va., 26 miles, 

This is a total of 118 miles of new railroad, making 5,067 
miles thus far this year, against 3,043 miles reported at the 
same time in 1879, 2,268 miles in 1878, 2,019 miles in 1877, 
2,278 miles in 1876, 1,333 miles in 1876, 1,844 miles in 1874, 
8,480 miles in 1873 and 7,160 miles in 1879. 


PENNSYLVANIA RaiLROAD EARNINGS IN NOVEMBER (all 
lines east of Pittsburgh ant! Erie) show an increase of 111/ 
per cenit: O¥er the coriesponding niontii of last year, but the 
e¥pensés being 22 per cent. greater, there is an inerease of 
biit 3! per cent, ($47,627) in net earnings, The earnings, 
expenses add net earnings in November for five years have 
been i 


Grogs Net 
"4 earnings Expenses. earologs. 
1876..:...,. - $3,465,281 $1,654,391 $1,810,838 
1877 3,059,457 1;593;37: 1,466,084 
187 . 2;996,102 , 605,85 1;390,250 
879. 3,131,997 1,785, 54 1,446,449 
B80. . . 3,574,913 2,180,837 1,394,076 


The very large increase of expenses this year oVer any 
previotis November will be noticed. It is doubtless due to 
large expenditures properly chargeable to capital 
account. The net earnings are nearly the same as in 1878, 
and snialler than in either of the two previous years. 

_ For the eleVen motiths eiiding with No¥ember the earn- 
ings; ete:, for three years have been : 


Gross 
earnings. Expenses: Net earnings. 
1878 $29,031,438 $16,795,632 $12,235,806 
1879. » 31,166,353 18,440,868 12,725.485 
ES st wares . 37,712,244 22,203,471 15,509;773 


Conipared with last year there is an increase of 21 per 
cent. in earnings, of 20.4 per cent. in expenses and 21.9 per 
cent. in net earnings. The increase in net earnings on these 
lines is $2,783,288; the gain in the net earnings of the lines 
west of Pittsburgh over the rentals and other liabilities is 
$1,801,198. This addition of $4,584,481 to the profits of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is equivalent to $6.66 
per share of stock. 


THE CANADA SOUTHERN declared its first dividend last 
Tuesday, the amount being 2!4 per cent, The year’s busi- 
ness shows an increase of 24.1 percent. in gross earnings, a 
decrease of 2)4 per cent. in working expenses, and an in- 
crease of no less than 142 per cent. in net earnings, the latter 
having been very light in 1879, The earnings were at the 
rate of $9,232 per mile, against $6,561 in 1879, when the 67 
niles of the Chicago & Canada Southern (which earned very 
little) were included. There is probably no road in the coun 
try that gains so much, proportionally, as the Canada South. 
ern by the maintenance of through rates, as its traffic is 
tiearly all through. The surplus of net earnings over fixed 
charges was at the rate of $6.12 per share, against $1.06 in 
1879. The payments for construction and to reduce floating 
debt (accounts and bills payable) were more than the amount 
divided. 


THe LAKE SuHoreE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN makes a 
magnificent showing for the year 1880. The statement 
(partly estimated) for the calendar year presented at the 
meeting of the board last Tuesday, when the half-yearly 
dividend was declared, showed an increase of 22.6 per cent. 
in gross earnings, of 16.5 per cent. in expenses, and of 31.1 
per cent. in net earnings, the amount of the increase in net 
earnings being $1,173,000, After paying all fixed charges 
the profits are at the rate of $11.24 per share of stock, 
against $7.24 last year. The rate of profit is very nearly at 
great as on the New York Central. As on that road, only 
8 per cent. has been divided. ‘fae cost of 1,500 freight cars 
and of 7,000 tons of steel rails is included in the working 
expenses of the year. Hereafter the company is to pay its 
dividends quarterly, which will make the stock more desir- 
able for investors. ‘ 


THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL statement of earnings and 
expenses for 1880, made at the dividend meeting this week, 
shows an increase over 1879 of 23.9 per cent. in gross 
earnings, operating expenses and net earnings alike, and 
the amount of the increase in net earnings is $649,000, 
The surplus over fixed charges is $9,42 per share this year 
against $5.87 last. After paying the 8 per cent. dividend, 
the surplus went chiefly to construction, and for settling the 
last claims on account of the Jackson collision, for Which 
70,000 were spent. The cost of 870 new freight cars and 
4,700 tons of steel rails was charged to expenses. Dividends 
are to be paid quarterly hereafter. 


Mr. Grorce Ticknor Curtis, the eminent lawyer, has 
written a rejoinder to Judge Black’s letter to the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, in which he denies that the state 
has any property rights in railroads built and worked by 
corporations. Mr. Curtis insists that none of the recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court have upset the doctrine of 
the Dartmouth College case, that a charter is a contract 
vinding on the state, and that when the charter says that 


he company may fix its own rates, the state cannot reduce 
them. 





Mr. Sellers on the Metric System for the Mechan- 
ical Draughtsman. 





The following communication, dated at Boston and signed 
“F. B.,” is taken from the Engineering News of Dec. 4: 


In his paper recently read before the Mechanical En- 
gineers, and printed in the Pngineering Newsof Nov. 20 and 


27, Mr. Coleman Sellers bas contributed to the metric dis- 
cussion a valuabk explanation of the difficulties which at- 
tend any change of standard in the machine shop, whether 
to or from the metric system, and of the way those difficul- 
ties have been met in the recent very su introduction 
of the metric system into Germany, matters which were 
popelacty understood before only in a general way. The 
subjects of draughting and computing, however, he so 
tn that a few simple words of commentary are in 
order. 

He mentions seven scales which he says emphatically are 
the only ones we can use for metrical pate, and com 
plains that these are not enongh, ‘ The jump from one-half 

one-fifth size is unfortunate. If we could conveniently 

uarter the whole size we would have an increased area sec- 
tion, a matter of much moment.” Then why, in the name of 
reason, should not we do so? We can useascale of 25 per 
cent. fiill size, as conveniently as we can use a 25 cent_ piece 
or a 3}4 dollar piece in fedetal money, Does not Mr. Sellers 
know that our currency is decimal? Well, take what he 
does know; the metric systent is nothing if not decimal ; and 
the graduations of any metric scale, which on one drawing 
represetit ¢ertain dimensions, on anotber drawing perfectly 
represent ten times those dimensions. Now, one of his seven 
metric scales is one twenty-fifth (or ,4,, to speak decimally), 
which he exprenty states may be constructed; with that 
in his hand he can use it just as well for a scale of 
iy. This is a second stepping-stone in his chasm, between 
ip and jj. If he wants a third stepping-stone he can take 
io: The marks for 8mm. and 4mm. are just as plain on any 
rule as the mark for 2mm. ; and like it they can be taken to 
represent 1 centimeter, 10 centimeters, 1 ‘meter, 10 or 100 
meters, or 1 kilometer. Here comes in the advantage over 
the old practice ; for when a quarter of an inch is taken to 
represent an inch, as it is by the machinist, he wants it 
divided by successive bisections ; when it is taken to re- 
present a foot, as it is by the architect, he wants it divided 
duodecimally ; when it is taken to represent ten feet, as it 
is by the suf'veyor, he wants it divided into ten parts; so 
that three different draughting scales are desirable for the 
use even of the comiionest of all scales. 

Mr. Sellers Claims it ds an advantage of the inch dispensa- 
tion that it gives a multiplicity of scales. He mentions, for 
instance; that we can tise ,, and also yy. What earthly good 
is there in having two scales so vearly alike? If one of 
them is big ena or sniall eriough, thie other will be also, 
in any ordinary case. These needless variations simply 
depend upon the permission of several incongruous methods 
of subdivision, which is a perpetual source of annoyance, 
despite Mr. Seller’s assurance that they ‘lead to no con- 
fusion.” Probably every reader has a painful recollection 
of the intergonversion of 16ths and decimal fractions of the 
inch, let alone duodecimals. 

Mr. Sellers presents a series of customary scales having 
the peculiar merit that each is twice as large as the next; 
the following series of standard metric scales possesses the 
same merit: 


0.025 0.05 0,1 0.2 0.4 0.8 


Yet he italicizes the assertion that the manifest advantage 
of the inch series ‘ adits of no dispute.” 

About computation, Mr. Sellers’ remarks are still less ade- 
quate, though not so audacious, He compares the multipli- 
cation of 1.5m. x 1.5m. X 8m. with that of 5 ft. « 5 ft. » 
10 ft., which would be fair if we had decimalized the foot 
and abandoned the inch, For a yeal comparison with what 
is now in use, let bim take 1’ 5” « 1’ 5” « 3 ft., and see 
whether his carpenter will reckon it in his head. He says 
again: ‘‘ I must confess I see no difference in favor of hunt- 
ing up in books the specific gravity of matter, or in looking 
for the weight of matter in pounds per cubic inch, or foot, or 
yard.” Such humility deserves assistance ; the difference 
is, dear sir, that not all of those items are found in English 
tables ; sometimes only one of them is given. If you find 
the weight per cubic foot when you want the weight per 
cubic inch, you have to divide by 1,728; if you find the 
weight per cubic inch when you want the weight per yard, 
you have to multiply by 46,656. In the metric tables, on 
the other hand, the specific gravity is at once the weight in 
kilos. per liter, the weight in grams per cubic cent., and the 
weight in metric tons per cubic meter. 

r. Sellers declares, as if it were a conclusive argument : 
““T have yet to see the example of a metric-educated 
draughtsman working in millimeter calculations on an inch- 
measured machine.” Of course the metric man is not such 
a fool as to suppose that the inch and the millimeter can be 
mixed up with advantage. 

He speaks also of the want of metric hand-books in the 
English language containing formulas and various data. 
There is no occasion for anxiety on that score ; when the 
demand becomes active, the supply will doubtless be forth- 
coming. 

The chief point of vantage appears to be the very serious 
difficulty of changing the Wm. Sellers, or Franklin Institute, 
or United States standard of screw-threads; but the force of 
this argument was somewhat broken on the day after it was 
uttered by the discussion that took p!ace in the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, showing that the screw- 
threads now in use in this country are far from conforming 
to any system. Mr. Forney, of the Railroad Gazette, is 
quoted as giving this illustration : ; 

“A railroad, not long since, ordering some thousand cars, 
specified that the bolts and nuts were to be of the Franklin 
Institute standard, When the cars were delivered it was 
found that the nuts and bolts were not interchangeable with 
those already in use, except the larger nuts on the smaller 
bolts. Investigation showed that the works which built the 
cars had purchased new taps and dies, said to be standard 
for that especial work ; but, on comparison, it was found 
that these did not agree with certain other standards.” 

Mr. Sellers confines himself avowedly to the machine- 
shop, shutting his eyes to what is going on outside of it. In 
the matter of weights and measures, which is directly con- 
nected with an endless variety of human activity, it might 
ove advantageous, even in regard to his own specialty, to 

ke a broader view. 


The New Pennsylvania Station in Philadelphia. 





The designs for the exterior of the new passenger station 


the interior assure 
done which ean adc 
company owns the entire 

Merrick street, and runs bac 


passengers that nothing will be left un- 
[ to their comfort and convenience. The 
uare, which fronts 306 ft. on 
123 to Fifteenth street. 


with a front of 193 ft, on Merrick, so that it will cover very 
nearly two-thirds of the square. It will be of four stories, 
with a tower over 100 ft. in height on each corner. The 
style of the architecture is Gothic, and the material enter- 
ing into the construction of the outer walls pressed brick, 
ornamental brick and terra cotta—the latter furnished by 
the Perth Amboy Terra Cotta Co., and of a color similar to 
fire brick. The first story will}be faced with Pennsyivania 





blue stone. The use of terra cotta will admit of a great deal 


The | 
station will occupy the corner of Merrick and Filbert streets, | 


of simple ornamentation in the columns, and the different 
floors will be marked by lines of fancy brick. 

The first floor will be occupied by the inward and outward 
baggage rooms and the ticket offices, of which there will be 
two, entirely distinct from each other—one for local and the 
other for through passengers—an arrangemeut that will 
materially shorten the delays of local passengers, who can be 
attended to four or five times as fast as through passengers, 
who are generally in search of information both as to routes 
and time, Eighty-four feet of the width of the building will 


| be given up to three passage ways, two 20 ft. wide and one 


24 ft. Passengers arriving in carriages will drive directly 
into the building, and alight in front of the main stairway 
leading to the waiting-rooms on the second floor, They will 
procure their tickets and the baggage will be deposited in 
the baggage-room at the corner of Fifteenth and Filbert 
streets, which will be arranged so as to be approached from 
three sides, Two stairways 11 ft. wide will lead to the second 
floor, but two elevators will be running constantly to accom- 
modate those who find even a single short flight of stairs too 
much, The lower story will be 16 ft. high. Arriving pas- 
sengers will leave the station on the opposite side, descend- 
ing to the street by a single broad flight of stairs into alobby 
80 ft. by 82, from which they will reach Merrick street 
through the southern entrance. 

The two stairways divided by the ticket-office converge at 
a Janding half way up, and lead tothe general waiting-room, 
through which all passengers will pass on their way to the 
trains. This isa spacious room, 51 ft. in width by 80 in 
length, with a lofty ceiling of glass, the altitude of the room 
being 44 ft. An abrupt turn tothe left on entering the gen- 
eral waiting-room will conduct ladies to the ladies’ waiting- 
room, which, with the dining-room, will occupy the entire 
front of the second floor. The ladies’ room is of the same 
length as the general waiting-room, but 29 ft. in width, with 
a private room opening out of it on the Filbert street corner, 
26 by 16. A door from the ladies’ room leads to the dining- 
room, which isof the same width, and only 8 ft. shorter 
than the general waiting-room. Entrance to 
the dining-room will be had from the general 
waiting-room through the restaurant at the further end, 
opposite the main entrance. In the restaurant, 28 ft, wide 
by 51 long, will be a lunch counter, with small tables oppo- 
site. The news-stand and telegraph offices will be on either 
side of the entrance. The height of the second story is 31 
ft., the general waiting-room being two stories in height. 
The third and fourth stories will be mainly devoted to the 
offices necessary for the company’s officials, and they will be 
reached by a gallery running round the waiting-room. The 
kitchen will, however, occupy a large part of the space 
toward Market street, and a private elevator will connect it 
with the ground floor. Back of the restaurant will be a 
large barber shop 16 by 34 ft., and over that will be bath- 
rooms, Where passengers will find all the conveniences of a 
room in any hotel, and will thus be spared the inconvenience 
of going to a hotel for no other purpose than to take a bath 
and make a change of clothes. Over the restaurant will be 
private dining-rooms, 

Four entrances with wide doors will afford the meaus of 
communication with the train shed, and the lobby between 
the doors and the gates being 40 ft. An ornamental iron 
bridge across Fifteenth street will mark the head of the train 
house, and the rear end of the trains will come tothe eastern 
line of the street. The train shed itself will be somewhat 
like that at West Philadelphia, with eight tracks, but close 
together under one roof with two arches. The shed extends 
one square from Fifteenth to Sixteenth street, and the walls 
are 15 ft. in height and the centre of the roof 50 ft. high. 
The exterior of the shed will be of faced brick, but the in 
terior will be finished with ornamental brick. 

The plans drawn for the station were designed by Wilson 
Bros, & Co., under the direction of Joseph M. Wilson, Engi- 
neer of Bridges and Buildings of the Pernsylvania Railroad, 
and the work of construction is proceeding under the super- 
vision of Wm. H. Brown, Engineer of Maintenance of Way. 
The cost will be about a quarter of a million, exclusive of 
the ground. It is probable that the first of May will see the 
work completed,—Philadelphia North American, 


Twenty-Four O’Clock. 

We have several times published articles advocating the 
numbering of the hours consecutively from midnight to mid- 
night to designate railroad time, and an article was published 
a few years ago by Sanford Fleming, Chief Engineer of the 
Canada Pacific, proposing something of the kind, Now the 
Scioto Gazette, of Chillicothe, O., has invented the plan over 
again, and advocates it in the following language: 


The railroad managers of the country are the live, active 
men of the day, and are not asa rule those who carry a 
dead weight because their fathers did. Yet, in their time- 
cards, they all carry an incumbrance that positively con- 
fuses the uninitiated, Not one man in fifty can take an ordi- 
nary time-card, and in the multiplicity of a. m.’sand p. m.’s, 
dittoing as they do from both the top and bottom of the card, 
figure out the time from New York to St. Louis or Chicago 
without becoming confused and uncertain, and from New 
York to San Francisco it becomes a positive impossibility 
with many more. Not only this, but the railroad companies 
pay thousands of dollars every year fer the setting up of 
these letters by printers, and for the cardboard and paper on 
which they are printed, besides making their time-cards 
large and cumbersome. 

It is within the power of the companies to get rid of these 
letters. They now furnish the standard time to the whole 
country. There is no more reason why there should be two 
12 o’clocks in one day, than there is why there should be two 
twelve-mile posts on a twenty-four mile railroad. Practi- 
cally, the day commences at midnight, consists of twenty- 
four hours, and ends the next night at midnight. By ac- 
knowledging that fact and dividing the day into hours and 
| minutes numbered consecutively up to twenty-four hours, 
the record of time would be greatly simplified. Thus; In- 
stead of saying 12.15 a. m. we would give the time as fifteen 
| minutes, written, .15, showing that it was the fifteenth 
minute of the day. Instead of saying 12.30 a. m., .30, or in 
the same manner for any number of minutes up to 1 o’clock, 


| which hour would be written 1.00 instead of 1.00 a, m. 








of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company at the corner of | The same rule would be followed up, omitting the a. m. and 
Merrick and Filbert streets indicate that it will be one of | p.m. up to 12.59. 
the most imposing structures in the city, and the plans for | new system 


What we call 1 o'clock p. m., under the 
we would call thirteen o’clock, or thirteenth 
| hour; 1.30 p. m. would be 13.30; 2 o’clock p. m., 14.00, and 
so on up to twenty-four. 

The system might sound a little odd at first, but the ear 
would soon become accustomed to it, and it bas the positive 
convenience that ary figures which may be written can des 
ignate but one time of the day, and that is certain as soon as 
you see and hear them, without searching or inquiring whether 
it means a.m. or p.m. The only disadvantage it has is that 
all the watches aud clocks are adjusted and figured for the 
twelve-hour system, but with a person not absolutely stupid 


at figures it would be no trouble to make the calculations 
mentally, or watch and clock dials could have the additional 
fizures marked in an inner circle to those already on the dial 
But it would be but a little while until all the numbers would 
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be definitely fixed in the mind, and 

would convey a meaning to 

when we now say six o’clock p. m. 
As we said before, the railroad 


the country, can introduce this system, and greatly simplify 
their timetables, besides reducing the cost 4 printing 
them, and give them in more compact form. We have sug- 
gested such a change to a number of our railroad fri \ 
and. while they all appear to wonder that time-cards cannot 
be readily unde by the lic, they av concede 
that the system above descri would be ler and not 
liable to be m and that the adoption of it b 
one of the great through lines of the country would bring it 
into geveral use at once. The nies, too, could count 
upon the active co-o ion of all printers in making 
the public familiar with the change; for those a. m.’s and 
p. m.’s cause no end of rege | every time u« time-card is 
set up in every office in the . 


Oeneral Meailroad “Mlews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows : 

Pittsburgh, Titusville & pele, special meeting, at the 
office in Philadelphia, Jan. 20, to vote on the question of 
consolidation with several companies organized to brild ex- 
tensions of the road. 

Philadelphia & Roding annual meeting, in Musical Fund 
Hall, Philadelphia, Jan. 16, at noon. 

Dividends 


Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Boston & Lowell, 2 per cent., semi-annual, payable Jan. 1. 

Old Colony, 8 per cent., semi-annual, payable Jan. 1. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 1% per cent.quarterly, 
payable Feb. 1. Transfer books close Dec. 80. 

Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, 4 per cent., semi- 
annual, payable Jan, 3. 

Lake Shore d& Michigan Southern, 4 per cent., semi- 
annual, payable Feb, 1. 
’ Net Central, 4 per cent., semi-annual, payable 
‘eb. 1. 

Canada Southern, 24 per cent., payable Feb, 1. This is 
the first dividend paid by the company. 


Foreclosure Sales. 

The Washington City, Virginia Midland & Great South. 
ern road was sold in Alexandria, Va., Dec. 20, the sale in- 
cluding the entire line, subject to certain leases and con- 
tracts, as noted last week. One bid of $4,000,000 was made 
by J. F. Burke, of Philadelphia, but the road was sold for 

5,600,000 to the Purchasi Committee of bondholders, 
consisting of Messrs..R. T. Baldwin, J. Wilcox Brown and 
Robert Garrett. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Alabam« Central,—Mr. 8, B. Hubbard, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed General Freight and Passenger Agent. He has been 
connected with the Richmond & Danville road, 


Chesapeake & Ohio,—At the annual meeting in Richmond, 
Dec, 16, the following directors were chosen : Williams C. 
Wic ham, John Echols, Richmond, Va.; John Castree, A. 
S. Hatch, Elias Higgins, C. P. Huntington, Jesse Hoyt, 
ag Ma A. E. Orr, E. D, Tournier, Ezra Wheeler, 
New York, 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis d& Omaha.—Mr, T. W. 
Teasdale has been appointed ral Agent, in place of W. 
H. Dixon, resigned. Mr. Teasdale was recently Assistant 
General Passenger Agent of.the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 


Columbia River d& Puget Sound,—The directors of this 
new company are: A. A. Denny, J. N. Dolph, Bailey Gat- 
zert, T. F. Oakes, M. Romain. Hlice at Seat ie, Wash, Ter. 
The company is controlled by the Oregon Railway & Navi- 
gation Company. 


Denver, Western & Pacific.—The directors of this new 
comgene are: J. Duff, H. A. W. Tabor, John L. Routt, 
H. R. Wolcott, E. F. Halleck, G, W. Clayton, J. A. Cooper, 
D. H. Moffatt, Jr., Denver, Col.; John C, Short, New ‘York. 


Hoosac Tunnel Dock @& Elevator Co.—At the annual 
meeting in Boston, Dec. 20, the following directors were 
chosen : F. L. Ames, J. R. Brewer, Robert Codman, C. W. 
Cotting, W. H. Lincoln. The board elected F. L. Ames, 
President; Charles K. Cobb, Clerk; C, W. Cotting, Treasurer. 


Illinois Railroad Commission.—Judge John M of 
Scott County, has been appointed Secretary of the board, in 
place of Col, Charles Hamilton, resigned. 


Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile.—Mr. Wm. 0. Ames has 
been appointed General i a and Passenger Agent, and 
James D. Hollister Master of Transportation, in place of 
Edgar Vliet, resigned. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—Mr. W. H. Canniff 
has been appointed Superintendent of the Lansing Division, 
with office in Lansing, Mich. Mr. Canniff has been Road- 
Master on the road for some time, and is Secretary of the 
International Road-Masters’ Association. 


Memphis & Little Rock.—Mr. W. Flack has been appointed 
Superintendent of T; rtation, in place of W. E. Smith, 
recently promoted to be General Manager. 


Memphis, Paducah & Northern.—The United States Cir- 
cuit Court has appointed Henry W. Smithers Receiver in 
the foreclosure suit a begun. Mr. Smithers was Re- 
ceiver of the road when it was the Paducah & Memphis, and 
is President of the present company. 


Missouri Pacific.—The following circular announces offici- 
ally an a ag oe already noted : 
‘James D. Brown is appointed Assistant General Passen- 
ger and Ticket Agentof this company, with office at St. 
ouis.” 
Mr. Brown has been for several years General Passenger 
Agent of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 


New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—The following circular 
is dated Dec. 15: “The following arrangement of divisions 
will go into effect Jan. 1, 1881: 

‘The Eastern Division will comprise the road between 
Salamanca and Kent and the Franklin Branch. A. L. Dun- 
bar, Division Superintendent. 

“The Western Division will comprise the road between 
Kent and Dayton. T. A. Phillips, Division Superintend- 
ent. 

“ The Mahoning Division will comprise the road between 
Cleveland and Sharon, the Sharon lway, the Liberty & 
Vienna Railroad, and the Niles & New Lisbon Railway. 
J. M. Ferris, Division Superintendent.” 

The Eastern Division includes the old First and Second and 
the Western Division the old Third and Fourth divisions. 


Plymouth.—At the dnnual meeting last week the following 
directors were chosen: James Boyd, Christopher Hubner, 
John Slingluff, Edwin Swift, L V. Williamson, W. 8. Wil- 
son. The road is leased to the Philadelphia & Reading. 


Provincial & New England All-Rail Line.—Capt. Charles 
Spear has been appointed General Agent of this line, with 
ce in St. Jobn, N. B. Capt. Spear was formerly in the 
steamboat business, being manager of lines between Boston, 
Bangor and Portland, and for some time in California. For 
several years he has been on the Eastern Railroad in Boston. 


Sioux City & Pacific.—Mr. J. E. Marsh has been appointed 
Car Accountant, with office at Missouri Valley, Iowa. 

Southern Maryland.—This compeny has recently been re- 
organized with the following directors: John M. Broom, St. 
Mary, Md. ; Charles E. Coates, Baltimore; W. W. W. Wood, 
Washington; W. H. Lafferty, Camden, N. J.; Thomas T. 
Butcher, George H. Fairman, B. F. Folsom, W. P. Henszey, 
J. H. Linville, D. B. McKibben, Joseph Trimble, Philadel- 

hia. The board elected J. H. Linville, President; M. H. 

offman, Secretary; B. F. Folsom, Treasurer. The offices 
are in Philadelphia. 

South & North Alabama.—At the annual meeting in 
Montgomery, Dec. 18, the following directors were chosen: 
E. P. Alexander, H. Victor Newcomb, H. C. Murrell, Josiah 
Morris, Thomas Joseph, W. O. Baldwin, John W. Burr, 
B. 8. Bibb, Bolling Hall, L. W. Sloss, John T. Milner, Luke 
Pryor, George A. Washington. The road is controlled by the 
Louisville & Nashville. 

Texas, Santa Fe & Northern.—The officers of this new 
company are: President, Charles J. Lowry; Vice-President, 
Bernard Seligman ; Secretary, Charles H, Gildersleeve ; 
Treasurer, Lehman Spiegelberg. Offices in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, 





PERSONAL. 

—Mr. Edgar Vliet has resigned bis position as General 
Freight and Passenger Agent and Master of Transportation 
of the Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile road. 

—Hon. J. K. Graves, of Dubuque, who was the leading 
promoter and President of the Lowa Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, and also prominent in the Chicago, Dubuque & Min- 
nesota, is much spoken of as the Republican candidate for 
Governor of Iowa at the next election. 

—Mr. James M. Stone, one of the first projectors of the 
Massachusetts Central Railroad, and President of the com- 
pany from its first organization until two years ago, died at 
his residence in Charlestown, Mess., Dec. 19, aged 63 years. 
He served six years in the Massachusetts Legislature and 
was Speaker of the House two years. 

—Mr. Henry R. Worthington, who died in’ New York, 
Dec. 17, aged 64 years, was widely known as a hydraulic 
engineer of long experience and high mending, and an exten- 
sive manufacturer of pumping machinery. e was a mem- 
ber of the American Society cf Civil Engineers, and Vice- 
President of the Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

—Mr. Jobn P. Jackson, a well-known lawyer, and counsel 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad in New Jersey, died at his 
residence in Newark, N. J., Dec. 17, aged 44 years. He 
was a son of the late John P. Jackson, for many years Vice- 
President and Superintendent of the New Jersey Railroad, 
and a brother of Wolcott Jackson, General Superinten- 
dent of the United New Jersey Division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 

—Mr. E, E. Barney, the well-known car-builder, President 
of the Barney & Smith Manufacturing Company, died at 
his residence in Dayton, 0., Dec. 17. Mr. Barney had been 
engaged in the building of cars for many years, and his work 
is on almost every road inthe country. Of late years he 
had given much attention to the growth and use of the catalpa 
tree for timber, and his pamphlets on that question have 
received much attention. 

—Mr,. G. W. Cush‘ng, formerly Superintendent of Machin- 
ery on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, has recently 
visited New York. Owing to the consolidation of this line 
with other roads, Mr. Cushing’s occupation for the present 
is gone. His experience, not only on the road he has re- 
cently been connected with, but before that on the Northern 
Pacific road, and earlier still on the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern, and his well-known ability are quite certain, bowever, 
to open the door for future occupation in his specialty at an 
early date. 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Grain Movement. 

For the week ending Dec. 11 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwesterns 
markets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, 
in bushels, for the past eight years: 












Northwestern Northwestern Atlantic 
Year receipts. shipments, receipts. 
1873 2,626,568 1,304,247 1,499,457 
RE ia.0 onde 2.247.072 636,161 1,261,514 
le 9,850 742,915 1,835,211 
1876 2.511 1,380,152 2,246,464 
1877. «.. ; 1,172,719 2,463,069 
1878. ... +8,834,457 1,453,904 3,097,492 
1879... ... 4,611,180 869,623 2,707,037 
1880.. .. 4,852,388 1,181,301 3,699,096 


Compared with the corresponding week of previous years, 
there is an increase of more thana third in the Northwestern 
receipts and the Atlantic po ee over last year, and an in- 
crease of 38 per cent. in Northwestern shipments. The lat 
ter, however, were not heavy, and were exceeded in 1878, 
1876, and even in 1873. 

Compared with previous weeks the receipts of the North- 
western markets were 22.7 per cent. less than the week be- 
fore; the shipments uf these markets were 18 per cent. less 
than the week before, and the smallest since February, and 
the Atlantic receipts, with one exception, were also the small- 
est since February. 

Of the Northwestern receipts, Chicago had 44.1 per cent., 
St. Louis, 16.2, Milwaukee, 12.6, Toledo, 10,2, Peoria, 8.8, 
Detroit, 7, and Cleveland 1.1 per cent. The Toledo receipts | 
are very much smaller than usual. 

Of the Atlantic receipts New York had 36.3 per cent., Phil- 
adelphia 24.4, Baltimore 21.4, Boston 11.4, Portland 3.3, New 
Orleans 3.1, and Montreal 0.1 per cent. New York’s receipts 
are the smallest since early in March; Portland’s are un- 
usually large for that place; Philadelphia’s are the largest 

for five weeks; Baltimore’s the smallest for nine weeks. 

Exports from Atlantic ports for five consecutive weeks 
have been: 





~—--——-——— -— Week ending——---—— —- —— — 
Dec. 15. Dec. 8. Dec. 1. Nov. 24. Nov. 17. | 
Flour, bbls.. 153,302 1:42,999 101,826 142,442 112,022 


Grain, bush.2,646,707 2,469,577 3,603,963 4112,718 4,692,963 | 
Thus the exports remain very light. 
Receipts and shipments at Chicago and Milwaukee for the | 

week ending Dec. 15 were: 


-—— Receipts.——- ——Shipments.—— | 
1880. 1879. 1880. 1879. 
CUMONM ic oc5s ster see 2,136,830 1,640,567 709,866 583,878 
Milwaukee............. 551,820 544,500 166,087 





109,400 | that there are now in store in the Willamette Val 


There is an increase of 30 per cent. in the receipts and 21 
per cent. in. the shipments of Chicago, and an increase of 11¢ 
pee cent. in the receipts and 52 per cent. in the shipments at 

ilwaukee. The shipments are very much lighter than 
they were a short time ago, but the receipts keep up well. 

For the first three weeks of December the receipts of 
flour, grain and hogs at Chicago and Milwaukee, and the 
percentage of increase or decrease in comparison with the 
corresponding period of 1879, have been: 








—~ —-Chicago—--——--—. _ — -Milwaukee- ——— 
Flour, Grain, Hogs., Flour, Grain, Hogs, 
bbls. bush. 0. bbls. bush. No. 
1877... 246,931 3,075.596 538,566 180,533 1,845,063 74,871 
1878... 249,641 5,316,040 652,931 188,992 


2,390,552 112,158 
1879... 327,325 5,289,839 664,622 194,249 1,854,998 Fe 
1880... 424,088 7,464,360 592,077 212,451 1,909,943 87,206 
Compared with last year there isan increase at Chicago 
of 29.7 per cent, in flour, 41.1 in grain and a decrease of 
10.9 per cent. in hogs; and at Milwaukee an increase of 9.4 
per cent. in flour, of 3 per cent. in grain and a decrease of 
2.8 per cent. in hogs. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Eleven months ending Nov. 30: 








1880. 1879. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Ala. Gt. Southern $582,252 , $390,644 I. 191,608 49.1 
Cairo & St. Louis. 375,21: 238,795 1. 136,418 57.1 
Denver, S0o.P°k&P 1,690,399 766.681 1. 923,718 120.4 
Det., Lan. & No... 1,090,315 997,507 1 92,808 9.3 
Ind., Bloom, & 

Wast..........--. 1,118,460 1,054,689 I. 63.771 60.5 
Lake Erie & West. 1,206,222 620,441 I, 585,781 94.5 
Marq., Hough. & 

SPP ay ee 781,566 538,569 1, 242,907 45.1 
Mem., Pad. & No.. 196,128 144,640 1, 51,488 34.8 
Mo., Kan. & Texas 3,804,398 2,963,365 I, £41,032 28.4 
Nash., Chatt & 

ee See pees 1,873,453 1,615,225 1. 258,228 16.0 
Paducah & E’town 366,550 304,132 I, 62,438 20.5 
Pennsylvania... .. 37,712246 31,166,355 1, 6,545,891 21.0 

Net earnings ... 15,508,773 12,725,485 [L. 2,783,288 21.9 
Wisconsin Central. 1,035,328 744,771 =. 290,557 39.0. 

Ten months ending Oct. 31: 

N. Y., Lake Erie 
Bh SAT $15,965,240 $13,595,040 I. $2,370,200 17.4 
Net earnings.. 6,312,001 4,039,751 I. 2,272,250 56.2 
Month of October ; 
Houston & Tex. 
Central ......... $478,099 $406,565 1. $71,534 17.6 
Net earnings.. 300,222, 242,955 I. 57,268 23.6 
Intercolonial...... 156,169 129,390 I, 26,779 20.7 
me | ake Erie 

hh Sey ee 1,899,910 1,713,698 1 126,212 10.9 

Net earnings. 886,505 715,723 I 170,782 23.9 

Month of November: 

Ala. Great South- 

Oicsskx tes vexes $61,155 $49,600 I $11,555 23.3 
Cairo & St. Louis . 39,642 22,647 1 16,995 75.2 
Denver, So. P’k & 

P. 5 sxcsiceenesas 87,333 139,077 D 51,744 37.2 
Detroit, La 

eer ee 105,061 92,835 I. 12,226 13.2 
Gal., Har. & San. 

Antonio, ........ 143,095 135,716 I, 7,379 5.4 
Ind., Bloom. & 

Western .... ... 96,622 92,279 I. 4,343 4.7 
Lake Erie & West- 

SIBM covati grisea 99,929 67,869 I, 32,060 47.1 
Marq., Hough. & 

URGE sc aveies 34,202 29,183 I. 5.019 17.3 
Mem.. Pad. & No.. 22.917 19.915 I. 8,002 150 
Mo., Kan & Tex.. 371,079 387,087 D. 6,008 4.1 
Nash., Chatta. & 

we eS eae 182,087 174,245 I 7.842 4.5 

Net earnings... 18,307 ae ee eT sees 
Paducah & E’town 37,557 41,766 D. 4,209 10.1 
Pennsylvania...... 3,574,913 3,131,997 I. 442,916 14.1 

Net earnings.... 1,394,075 1,346,448 I, 47,627 3.5 
So. Pacific, No. 

SO ee Pre ee 96,000 66,886 I. 29,114 43.5 
Wisconsin Central 113,020 82,079 I. 30,941 37. 

First week in December : 

Minn. & St. Louis. $17,418 $12,467 1. $4,951 39.6 

Second week in December: 

Chi. & Eastern Ill. $20,847 $18,758 1. $11,089 59.0 
Denver & Rio G... 88,601 29,353 I. 59,248 201.5 
No. Pacific, East- 

GU BIE civeicce sd’ 44,409 24,073 IL. 20,327 84.3 
St. L., I. Mt. & Bo. 189,900 184,729 I. 5,171 2.8 
St. P., Minn. & 

EO 03 eycbtue: i ‘ 79,500 36,700 I, 42,800 116.6 

Week ending Dec. 10: 

Great Western.... $102,162 $100,148 IL. 2,014 2.0 

Week ending Dec. 11: 

Grand Trunk...... $204,367 $189,269 I. $15,098 8.8 
Coal Movement. 

Coal tonnages are reported as follows for the week end- 
ing Dec. 11: 

1880, 1879. Decrease. P.c. 
Anthracite.... ........ 463,101 554,977 91,876 16.6 
Semi-bituminous....... 69.251 97,955 28,704 29.3 
Bituminous, Penna.... 51,200 61,449 10,249 16.7 
Coke, Penna. ......... 33,012 37,799 4,787 12.1 


In anthracite trade continues active and qrices are gen- 
erally well maintained. The demand for shipment west- 
ward is reported unusually large. 

Coal shipments over the Seattle & Walla Walla road and 
by sea from Seattle, Wash. Ter., in November, were 11,066 
tons. For the eleven months ending Nov. 30 the shipments 
were: 1880, 116,502; 1879, 123,510; decrease, 7,008 tons, 
or 5.7 per cent, A large business is expected in December. 

The official accountant’s statement of anthracite tonnages 
for November and the eleven months, differing somewhat 
in form from the weekly statements, is as follows: 





-~—-November.-—— ——Eleven months. —— 
1880. 1879. 1880, 1879. 
Phila. & Reading.. 647,547 672,167 5,526,833 6,892,067 
Lehigh Valley..... 465,545 424,631 4,024,979 4,039,802 
Central, of ew 
Jersey........... 354,107 342,966 3,193,252 3,518,215 
Delaware, Lack. & 
Le 363,144 366,426 3,240,198 3,527,691 
Dela, & Hud. Canal 
- See erie 310,311 271,972 2,461,695 2,743,897 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
REAR 184,342 144,505 1,714,356 1,562,482 
Pennsylvania Coal 
CB ceswivndseishcs 127,595. 115,398 1,032,448 1,337,588 
N. Y., Lake Erie & 
WERE... os iees 40,070 47,596 364,620 446,538 
TR «+. sans 2,492,661 2,385,661 21,558,381 24,068,280 


For the month there was a total increase of 107,000 tons, 
or 4.5 per cent.; this is the first month this year showing an 
increase. Five companies show gains for the month and 
three losses, all small in amount. For the eleven months the 
decrease was 2,509,899 tons, or 10.4 per cent. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company alone shows a gain for the 
eleven months, though the Lehigh Valley tonnage is sub- 


| stantially the same as last year. 


Crops. 

The Agricultural Department estimates make the wheat 
crop of Oregon for 1880 12,920,000, which is one-half 
more than the crop of 1879. An Oregon Tai, reports 

ey alone 
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about. 3,900,000 bushels. The crop was a failure in that 
valley last year. 

The Department estimates the yield of corn this year 
about equal to that of last year; but thereis a material 
reduction in Indiana and Illinois, and a heavy one in Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Nebraska, owing to drought. Of states 
west of the Mississippi, Iowa alone reports an increase in 
production. 


A Chicago-Havana Freight Line. 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad announces in Chi- 
cago the following rates by the Southern Dispatch Fast 
2 Line from Chicago, via Pensacola, to Key West and 

avana: 


First Second! Third Fourth Fifth (sixth 














From Chicago to class. class. class.| class. |class, class. 
Key West, Fla............ $1.62 $1.42 $1.22 $1.02 | $95 $ 95 
Havana, Cuba....... ... 1.72: 1 


521,821.12 | 1.05) 1.05 


BiC\D E| F |G \H 
Key West, Fla .................. ..-.-. 88 8080.70 8511.55 2.80,95 


I HO os 0 00 6.054.04°4004 ks das bonne 85 80 78 70'85)1.60 2.30 95 





~The Green Line classification applies. 
Council Bluffs Live Stock Business. 


At the Union Stock Yards in Council Bluffs, during the 
five months from July 1 to Dec. 1, the receipts of sheep, 
hogs and cattle were 124,012 head, against 115,244 head 
for the corresponding period of last year, showing an in- 
crease of 7.6 per cent. They were apparently all delivered 
by the Union Pacific, which is expected to have earned 
$432,480 by carrying stock to these yards. 

Business of the Port of Buffalo. 

The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser of Dec. 14 says: ‘‘ The 
marine tonnage of the port of Buffalo for the season just 
closed was larger than that for any preceding year since 
1836. The aggregate is 5,995,746 tons, which represents 
10,308 clearances and arrivals. In four seasons only have 
these figures been exceeded, namely, in 1862, 1868, 1864 
and 1836. In the first three an abnormal condition of af- 
fairs existed on account of the war and the closing of all the 
Southern transpértation routes. In our local department 
to-day we print a detailed statement of arrivals and clear- 
ances at this port for this season, with comparative state- 
ments, which will be of special interest to those engaged in 
transportation affairs. 

‘The colifparative statement of the rates of freight paid 
by lake shows more forcibly than anything e ow 
seriously the marine interests were affected by the depres- 
sion following the panic of 18738, and how great an improve- 
ment bas taken place. As a matter of convenience to our 
readers we compile from it the following exhibit, giving the 
season-rate of freight on wheat from Chicago to Buffalo for 
ten years, and also the highest rate obtained in each year. 


Season-rate Highest-rate 


on wheat, on wheat, 

cents, cents 
RS Oe a PP ry 7.8 18.0 
ce dala oi lab aebdues vee Seaes veoavar Sane 11.1 19 0 
SE ted-ach vite so-eens Cehbatdawe ss cveel Ree 7.8 14.0 
SPA casi pdecatecece sean. 09 ska td dansaackeenee 3.9 6.0 
| Sa Se poe ee eee ne 3.5 6.8 
REE: s Wpnitibhh <o'c-n.asetneNaler lae. 420nt nee 2.9 5.0 

CDccccessccceesescersss eves seeeseeressesese e 

1879 pale We ee ea! 7 a’ 
EDs crap kordes inns skebeshn vets casa 5.7 8.5 


“The seasons of 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877 and 1878, were 
terribly severe on owners. The vessel that paid expenses 
ia those years, to say nothing of profits, was the exception. 
But with 1879 came an improvement which continued 
through 1880, the effect of which is seen in much higher aver- 
age vates. Another fact is brought forward prominently by 
the above exhibit which deserves more than a passing 
notice. 1t will be observed that in 1871-8 the highest rates 
ranged from 14 to 19 centsa rome be | while neither in 1879 nor 
1480 did it exeeed 8!4 cents. The more general introduc- 
tion of steam and the tow-barge system accounts for this. 
Formerly adverse winds would keep vessels back for days, 
and sometimes for weeks atatime. During these delays 
the fortunate craft that happened to be in port was able to 
command fabulous rates. With steam, however, vessels 
come and go with regularity regardless of the wind, and the 
current of trade is kept more uniform.” 


RAILROAD LAW. 


Liability of Railroad Company for Injury from De- 
fect of Sleeping-Car Company's Car. 

Mr. Justice Harlan, of the United States Supreme Court, 
in the case o: the Pennsylvania Company, plaintiff in error, 
vs Joseph E, Roy, delivered un opinion containing many 
points of interest: 

June 5, 18/6"Roy purchased at the office of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company in Chicago a first-class ticket from Chicago 
to Philadelphia over that company’s line, and a sleeping-car 
ticket issued by the Pullman Palace-Car Company for the 
route between the same cities. He took the train the same 
day, going into the section of the sleeping car corre- 
sponding to his ticket. Next mare upon _ the 
invitation of a_ friend traveling upon the same 
train, he entered the sleeping car in which that 
friend was riding, and while conversing with him the upper 
berth of the section in which they were sitting fell. There- 
upon the porter of the sleeping car came at once and put up 
the berth, saying it would not fall again. Shortly thereafter 
the berth fell a second time, striking Roy upon the head, in- 
Juring his brain, incapacitating him from the performance 
of his usual avocations, and necessitating medical treatment. 
Actign was brought by Royin the Supreme Court of Cook 
C ounty, Illinois, against the Pennsylvania Company, the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railroad Conrpany, and 
the Pullman Palace-Car Company, but it was subsequently 
dismissed against all the defendents except the Pennsylvania 
Company, and then removed for trial into the ‘Circuit 
Court of the United States for the Northern District of Illi- 
nois, where a judgment for $10,000 in favor of Roy was 
rendered. 

Justice Harlan, in his decision, sustained the Court below 
in charging the jury that the defendant, having offered in 
their presence to prove that the car in which the plaintiff 
was injured was not the car or the actual property of the 
defendant, but was the property of another corporation, he 
instructed them, as a part of the law in the case, that if the 
car Composed a part of the train in which the plaintiff and 
other passengers were to be transported on the journey, and 
the plaintiff was injured in that without any fault of bis 
own, and by reason either of the defective construction of 
the car or by some negligence on the t of those having 
charge of the car, then the defendant is liable. The under- 
taking of the railroad company was to carry the defendant 
in error over its line, in consideration of a certain sum, if 





he elected to ride m a first-class car, with the privilege, | 


nevertheless, expressly given in its published notices, of rid- 
ing in a sleeping-car, constituting a part of the carrier's’ 





ome, for an additional sum paid to the company owning 
such car. 

As between the parties before the Court it was not material 
that the net we her in question was owned by the Pullman 
Palace-Car rie A or that such company provided at its 
own expense a conductor and porter for such car, to whom 
was committed the immediate control of its interior arrange- 
ments, The duty of the railroad company was to carry the 
passengers over its line. In performing that duty it could 
not consistently, with the law and the obligations arising out 
of the nature of its business, use cars or vehicles whose in- 
adequacy or insufficiency for safe conveyance was discover- 
able upon the most careful and thorough examination. If it 
chose to make no such examination or to cause it to be made, 
if it elected to reserve or exercise no such control or right of 
inspection, from time to time, of the sleeping-cars which it 
used in conveying passengers, as it should exercise over its 
own cars, it was chargeable with negligence or failure of duty. 
The law will conclusively elening that the conductor and 
porter assigned by the Pullman Palace-Car Company to the 
control of the interior arrangements of the sleeping-car in 
which Roy was riding when injured, exercised such control 
with the assent of the railroad company. For the purposes 
of the contract under which the railroad company undertook 
to carry Roy over its line, and in view of its obligation to 
use only cars that were adequate for safe conveyance, the 
sleeping-car company, its conductor and porter, were, in 
law, the servants and employés of the railroad company, 
and their negligence in the performance of their duty was 
the negligence of the rail company. 

Justice Harlan aiso held that it was an immaterial cir- 
cumstance that Roy, when injured, was not sitting in the 
particular sleeping-car to which he had been originally as- 
signed. His right, for a time, to occupy a seat in the car in 
which his friend was riding was not, and under the facts 
disclosed could not, be questioned. 

Liability for Carelessness of Employe. 


In the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Company, 
appellant, against Lavelly, the Ohio Supreme Court decides 
as follows : : 

1. In an action brought by an employé of a railroad com- 
meay nena it, to recover for injury sustained while in the 

ischarge of his duty, the negligence charged was the mov- 
ing of a car under which the pane was working, without 
notice or warning. The proof showed that the negligence 
in not giving notice or warning of the moving, of the car 
was attributed to the foreman, under whose control the 
plantiff was working, and not to those engaged in moving 
the car. 

Held ; That the case was not one of a failure of proof 
under § 133 of the code, but, at most, of. variance under §§ 
181 and 132. 

2. It is the duty of a railroad company to muke such regu- 
lations or provision for the safety of its employés as will 
afford them reasonable protection against .the dangers inci- 
dent to the performance of their respective duties. 

8. A foreman was put in charge of a set of hands, whose 
business it was to repair freight cars while standing on the 
track, in a yard of the company in which trains were accus- 
tomed to be made up; it was also the duty of the foreman 
to participate with the hands in doing the work. While the 
foreman and a hand were engaged im repairing a car, and 
the latter was at work under the car by the order of the 
foreman, he was injured by the striking of the car on which 
he was working by another car moving on the same track, 

Held ; That the hand was the subordinate of the foreman, 
in respect to the work in which he was engaged at the time 
he was injared. 

Second.—That it was the duty of the foreman, in putting 
the hand to work under the car, to use reasonable care to 

rotect him, while thus engaged, from the danger arising 
rom the switching of cars and the making up of trains on 
the same track ; and for an injury resulting from the want 
of care the company is liable. Judgment affirmed. 
Passenger on Service Train—Excessive Damages. 

In the Southwestern Railroad Company, appellant, agains 
Singleton, the Georgia Supreme Court has just decided as 
follows, on appeal from Talbot Circuit : , 

1. A railroad company in this state providing sufficient 
trains and cars to accommodate al) the traveling public over 
its line, has the legal right to run special trains over its road 
for the purpose of carrying provisions and paying its em- 
ployés, and to prohibit any person trom traveling on such 
train, and if plaintiff entered a car attached to the same, 
knowing its character, without the consent of the corpora- 
tion or its agents, he became a trespusser. 

2. If injury is sustained by such person while so wrong- 
fully upon such special train, the fact of being on such train 
will be an element in determining his prudence and want of 
care, and the liability of the corporation. 

3. If one enters a pay-trainm for the purpose of riding 
thereon, and by the rules and regulations of the company 
porsenanes were not allowed to ride on such trains, it would 

his’ duty to leave the train as soon as he 
prudently could, when notified of such rule. 

4. If one leaps from a train of cars moving at the rate of 
fifteen miles per hour, on the advice or concurrence of the 
conductor, his right to recover would involve the question 
whether he prudently used the only means provided by the 
company for him to get off that the course of the company 
permitted him to use, and also his recklessness and want of 
ordinary care: for if by the use of ordinary care he could 
have avoided the injury, the company would not be liable. 

5. Where the damage alleged was the breaking of the leg 
of the plaintiff, resulting in permanant injury, and the 
plaintiff being twenty-one years of age, realizing from $200 
to $300 for four months, and being deprived thereafter of 
employment, a verdict for $14,833 is excessive. 

udgment reversed. 
THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Railroad Equipment Notes. 

The Chicago Steam Forge of Willard, Sons & Bell is turn- 
ing out about 100 car-axles a day on orders. 

ihe McDonald Forge, in St. Louis, is running full time, 
chiefly on car-axles. 

A new steam forge company has been incorporated in 
Louisville, Ky., to make car-axles aud other railroad forg- 
ings, besides steamboat and general work. 

H. K. Porter & Co., in Pittsburgh, have just shipped an- 
other 30-in. gauge plantation locomotive to Porto Rico. 
They also recently shipped some narrow-gauge passenger 
locomotives to the Connotton Valley road; narrow-gauge 
engines to Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Mississi pi and 
Michigan, and a standard-gauge shifting engine to Philadel- 

hia. 

The Cleveland Bridge & Car Works are building 500 coal 
cars for the Cleveland, Tuscarawas Valley & Wheeling road, 
and will soon begin on 800 box cars for the Cleveland, Col- 
u' bus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. 

The Rhode Island Locomotive Works at Providence have 
completed three heavy engines, with 15 by 24-in. cylinders 
azd 5 ft. driving wheels, for the Eastern Railroad. 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 
Shoenberger & Co., of the Juniata Iron and Steel Works 








in Pittsburgh, are now making homogeneous steel plates for 
boilers, fire-boxes, and other purposes. These plates can be 
rolled up to 54 in. wide, and from 7 ft. long for % in. thick- 
ness, up to 14 ft. long for ,} in. in thickness. 

Smith, Vaile & Co., at a my O., have lately shipped 
pumps to the Chicago, Milwaukee & ist. Paul, the Wisconsin 
Central, the Ft. Scott, Southeastern & Memphis, the Kansas 
City, Ft. Seott & Gulf, the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati 
& Indianapolis, and the Pennsylvania Company. 

The new forge of W. T. & S. A. Maston at Keene, N. Y. 
has been started up. It is making billets to be converted 
into steel by the Nashua Iron & Steel Co, 

A new company, known as the Conewago Iron Co,, has 
bought the furnace formerly owned by Michael Schall, at 
Middletown, Pa., and will soon put it in blast. 

The Wythe Iron Co, has started up its blast furnace near 
Wytheville, Va., and is making charcoal car-wheel iron, 

Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., in Pittsburgh, are making a 
number of blowing engines and a large part. of the machinery 
for the new Pittsburgh Steel Works. 

The American Sheet Iron Co. has lately been organized, 
and will hereafter own and operate the sheet-iron works of 
McClees & Co. at Phillipsburg, N. J. Mr. Wm. K. McClees 
is President. 

Tecumseh Furnace, in Alabama, has now been in blast 5!¢ 

ears and has made about 27,500 tons of pig-iron on one 
eet and is still running well. It is a charcoal furnace. 

The new blast furnace at Point St. Ignace, Mich., will be 
ready to start up early in the spring. 

The Wharton Railroad Switch Co, is building two exten- 
sive additions to its works on Washington avenue and 
Twenty-third street, Philadelphia, in order to accommodate 
increasing business. 

The American Tubular Rail Manufacturing Co., of Chic- 
ago, are about to start a factory for the construction of a 
new patent tubular rail. The incorporators of the company 
are A. McKenny, President; C. H. Horine, Vice-President; 
R. C. Meldrum, Treasurer; and Wm. 8. Brewster, Secre- 
tary. 


Bridge Notes. 

The Penn Bridge Works, at Beaver Falls, Pa., have on 
hand contracts for a bridge over the Big Bluck River for the 
Vicksburg & Meridian road; for several bridges on the 
Elizabeth. Lexington & Big Sandy road in Kentucky, and 
for a number of highway bridges in different parts of the 
country. 

The Cleveland Bridge & Car Works are building several 
iron bridges for the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & 
Indianapolis road. 


Prices of Rails. 

In steel rails a good deal of business is reported. uota- 
tions continue at $57.50 to $60 per ton at mill, according to 
time of delivery. A sale of 5,000 tons English steel rails is 
reported, at about $62 per ton, delivered in New Orleans. 

[ron rails are more quiet, with a fairamount of business 
reported, chiefly in small lots. Quotations are from $46 
per ton at mill for 56-Ib. rails, up to $50 to $53 for light 
rails, 

Old iron rails are still unsettled, with sales reported at $26 
to $29 per ton in Philadelphia, Buyers are generally hold- 
ing out for lower prices. 

Railroad spikes are quoted $2.65 per 100 Ibs. ; fish-plates, 
$2.40 to $2.50; track-bolts, $8.75 to $4.25, according to 
pattern, 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Co, 

Although the works of the Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
now cover the block of ground bounded by Liberty, Twenty 
fourth and Twenty-fifth streets, and Spring alley, to which 
a large addition was recently made by§ purchases of prop- 
erty on Twenty-fifth street to provide tor a steady increase 
of the regular passenger-car-brake trade, the commencement 
of the freight-brake business has rendered the present great 
establishment totally inadequate to the enormous demands 
of the business. Asa consequence the company yesterday, 
through Mr. William Roseburg, Cashier of the Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, completed the purchase—from Messrs. Birmingham, 
Watson & Co.—of the large property in Allegheny City, two 
blocks from the Suspension Bridge, known as the Anchor Cot- 
ton Works, with the buildings thereon erected, the Corliss en- 
gine, shafting and all the appurtenances, The property on 
which the main works are situated is 240 by 120 ft. on Robin- 
son and Lacock streets, and that piece on which the iron foun- 
dry and stable are situated fronts 120 ft. on Lacock street b 
114 0n Balkam street. The old brick cotton warehouse will 
be converted into an iron foundry; new offices will be 
erected on Robinson street, and the present office buildings 
will be torn down and converted into immense blacksmith 
and, boiler shops. Somealterations willalso be made in the 
main building to furnish increased light. 

The main machine shop building will consist of nine floors 
about 50 by 130 ft. each; all provided with steam heating, 
water, gas and perforated iron pipe fire-extinguishing de- 
vices. 

The engine is a model in its way, having a cylinder 24 b 
48 in., with 20-foot band wheels. The establishment will 
admit of the employment of about one thousand workmen, 
and, when completed, it is believed, will be one of the most 
complete manufacturing establishments in the United States. 

It is probable that the present works of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co., on Liberty street, will in future be occupied 
by a new company, about to be organized, and to be known 
as the Westinghouse Machine Co., and to be devoted to the 
manufacture of patented specialties.— Pittsburgh Telegraph, 
Dec, 18, 

A report recently telegraphed to newspapers that the suits 
of the company against the Eames Vacuum Brake Co. for 
infringement of patents had been withdrawn is incorrect. 
The suits were withdrawn only in order that new complaints 
might be filed, made necessary by the reissue of some of the 
Eames patents. 


Ninety Miles an Hour Between Philadelphia and 
New York. 

Ata regular meeting of the Franklin Institute in Phila- 
delphia last week, W. Barnet Le Van peatemnee on “Ninety 
miles in 60 minutes; or, how to accomplish the distance 
between New York and Philadelphia in one hour.” It was 
a continuation of one read by himsome time ago on —_ 
railroad speeds, and undertook to show the difficulties in 
way of running trains at this high speed at present, and 
how they could be overcome. In the paper the distance in 
an air line between New York and Philadelphia was stated 
to be 80.9 miles over a comparatively level country. The 
existing roads are far from being straight. On the Pennsyl- 
vania line, in the 88.4 miles between Philadelphia and Jer- 
sey City there are 84 curves (15 in the 15 miles between 
Germantown Junction and  Schenck’s). The great- 
est Jength of straight track between Philadelphia and - 
Trenton does not exceed three miles, and the greatest in 


| the entire road does not exceed 10 miles, The Pennsylvania 


Railroad is not responsible for this condition of the road, but 
has in fact done much to straighten the line, and, notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, runs trains on the road at the rate 
of 50 miles per hour. On the Bound Brook Route there are 
43 curves, one on the bridge crossing the Delaware river, 
which has a radius of 2,865 ft., is 1,837 ft. long, and ascends 
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19 ft. to the mile. The greatest stretch of straight track is 
from Skillman’s east—i4 miles. To compensate for the cen- 
trifugal force tending to throw the cars from the track 
when running at high on curves the outer rail has to 
be raised. On a curve of three degrees radius the super-ele- 
vation required on a gauge of 56! in., while less than five 
inches at 50 miles an hour wotld have to be 16 in, at 90 
miles per hour. On the Pennsylvania road the super-cleva- 
tion is one inch for each of curvature up to five 
inches, which is the limit. The speed must be reduced beyond 
that to ee with the curve. This is one of the limita- 
tions put upon high speed on existing roadways. Mr. Le Van 
soniiatel others at great length, and summed up by say- 
ing that, after a careful study of the subject, he was satis- 
fled that a paying voad could be built to ve run in a straight 
line between New. York and Philadelphia, reducing the dis- 
tance about 10 miles and enabling trains to be run through in 
60 minutes. One of the means of effecting this purpose 
would be a reduction of the dead-weight in the trains. The 
fast trains now running between this city and New York 
bave generally four cars with engine and tender, weighing 
282,000 Ibs., or 116 tons dead load, and are 264 ft. long. 
For from four to eight tons of passengers carried, trains are 
made up weighing from 110 to 1 tons. Mr. Le Van 
thought it would pay to builda line so perfect in all its 
details as to exclude rival lines, and attract to itself all the 
through business, The line he pictured crossed no roads at 
erade, and had only two curves of 10,000 ft, radius each. 

Mention was madeo? Mr. Le Van's ideal road, as de- 
scribed in his paper, ina New York daily paper the next 
morning as of a road which was actually to be built, and 
the statement is already -being extensively copied, some 
papers going so far as to say that it is to be built ** next sea- 
son” —which is probably a few years ahead of time. 


A Standard Pressure for Boilers, 

Mayor Stokely received some rm ago a petition, numer- 
ously signed, asi ing for the appointment of a commission to 
establish a standard pressure of boilers upon which to base 
an inspection. The petition says: ‘‘ We, the undersigned, 
manufacturers and steam users in the city of Philadelphia, 
recognizing that in the city ordinance regulating the inspec- 
tion of steam boilers there is no standard of pressure for 
boilers of different diameters and construction, petition your 
Honor to appoint a commission to consider the propriety of 
so amending the present ordinance that some standard shall 
be designated which shail become the law for such pressure. 
There are two tables of pressure used. That adopted by the 


United States government is based upon experiments 
made with American iron and ‘methods of construc- 
tion. This table is used by the Board of Super- 


vising Luspectors of Steam Vessels, Marine and Inland, The 
other table is that known as Fairbairn’s, and is based upon 
experiments made by Sir William Fairbairn, of England. 
These experiments were made with English iron, and it gives 
lower pressures than are generally used in this country. It 
seems inportant to .your petitioners that some standard 
which will not be so low as to interfere with our iudustries, 
nor so high as to be dangerous, should be established. And 
we respectfully request that you act promptly, so that the 
early attention of Councils may be directed to this matter, 
so that inspectors and engineers may have some law to 
guide them in eqhnuinting the safe working pressures of boil- 
ers in our city.” The Mayor yesterday appointed Charles 
T. Parry, Jacob Naylor, Coleman Sellers, Charles H, Cramp 
aud James Hunter an advisory commission to frame an or- 
dinance to cover the subject.— Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can, Dee, 18. 


Curve Signs for Trackmen. 

In connection with the difficulty of maintaining the proper 
elevation of outer rail curves a German engineering journal 
proposes the following form of sign to be placed exactly at the 
bewinning of the curve; on which is given the radius of the cir- 

7, | :-6Cular curve ; the statement whether or not 
this is connected with the tangent by a para- 
bolic connecting curve, the extreme height 
| of the super-elevation, and the distance in 


r=509 
With connect-| 
ing curve, 


h=0.000 each direction (along the tangent in one 
o-— j direction and along the curve in the other) 
24 | 24 within which the elevation is to be attained. 


Thus, in the case indicated by the printed 
form, the radius of the curve is 600 metres, it is connected 
with the tangent by a parabolic curve, the elevation attained 
is ¥O millimetres (8! in.), and the elevation begins on the 
tangent, 24 metres back from the sign and reaches its maxi- 
mum on the curve, 24 metres infront of it. With this the 
trackmen and the inspectors have the data on hand to enable 


them to know whether the track at the curve is kept in proper 
form. 


He Was on Hand, 


it was dark in the depot one day last week when the even- 
ing train came in, An elderly farmer was backed up against 
the partition, watching in open-mouthed wonder the biz, 
pulling engine and the yellow painted cars as they dis- 
charged their passengers, when a handsome girl in a seal- 
skin cloak dashed forward, and throwing herself upon the 
honest granger’s mavly breast, imprinted a kiss upon his 
vunburned cheek and exclaimed: ‘ You dear old pa, | 
knew you would be waiting for me! And how’s mother, 
and how’s Jennie, and how’s John—and oh ! ’'m so glad to 
get back—and wher®’s my trunk—and ob ! pa, you take the 
cheek and let’s hurry.” , 

The granger was old and kind of dried up, and he had 
never known what it was to have a wife, much less a 
daughter, He mistrusted the young lady in the seal-skin 
sack had made a mistake, but instead of stammering and hem- 
ming and hawing, he came gallantly up to the scratch, 
and throwing both arms around the fair creature, he made 
up his mind to be a father to ber or die in the attempt. Im 
printing a kiss on her cheek like the report of # pistol, he en- 
thusiastically ejaculated; 


Ob, your tmother’s well, an’ Johan an’ Heary an’ (smack), | 
an’ Jane an’ Susan (smack, smack) an’ Horace an’ Belindy | 


an’ Calvin (smack) au’ Joshua an’ Peter (smack, smack) oh, 
they’re all smart an’ hearty an’—” 

By the time the young lady’s friends could get to her she 
had slid into a stony faint, and they had to lug her home in 
a hack, while the aged granger, as he finished the third 
round with her outraged young man, and sauntered out of 
the depot, leaving him with a bad eye and a ruptured coat, 
chuckled to himself : ° 

The old man’s gittin’ old an’ stiff an’ careless like, but 
when any young females wants to play any games 0’ copen- 
hageu, they'll find him right to time, an’ I shouldn’t be 
s'prised if it rained ’fore nine o’clock. G lang, Kate !"— 
Rockland (Me.) Courier. 


last Time on Freight, 
Train 36(New York, Lake Erie & Western) 40 loaded 


|is Claimed by old conductors to be the best time made by a 
loaded freight train. About one-third of the distance is up 
grade, the balance down. —Port Jervis (N, Y.) Gazette, Dec. 7. 
Sharp Shippers. 

S$. R. Howell & Co., lumber merchants in this city, have 
just had another set-to with the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company, in which they have come out 
second best. As is generally known, about a year or so ago 
this firm shipped a large amount of lumber over the Purling- 
ton from this city to Atchison, and invoiced it as salt, 
thereby defrauding the railroad company out of a large 
amount of money, as rates on salt are much lower than 
those on lumber. When the matter was detected, quite a 


sured and expelled. In order to avoid a lawsuit, 
Howell & Co. settled with the railroad company for the 
amount the latter claimed to have been defrauded out of by 
the false invoicing. This experience, one would think, 
should have proved quite a valuable lesson to that firm, and 
prevented it from trying any such dishonest games again. 
But they do not seem to have profited by their experience, 
as they continued to do business in ways that are dark anc 
with tricks that are vain. Last summer the Western rail- 
road companies joined together and formed the Weste 
Railway Weighing Association. 
Association the Superintendent had to appoint weighmaster's 
for the scales of the various roads, and all lumber shipped is 
weighed by them and properly inspected, and the shippers 
charged for actual weight. ‘This system, it was believed, 


claimed that they succeeded by bribing one of the weigh- 
masters of the Association, stationed at the lumber-district, 
to make false returns, and by this means succeeded in de- 


lars. The company would 
more had they not opportuuely become suspicious on account 
of the light weights returneu. They made an investigation 
which fully confirmed their suspicions, and Howell & Co. 
were compelled to acknowledge their guilt and settle with 
the railroad company by refunding $2,000, on condition that 
‘mum ” should be the word. In spite of this stipulation the 
transaction leaked out, and a Tribune reporter, hearing of 
it, called upon the Burlington people for a confirmation of 
the report. They reluctantly admitted that the above facts 
are true, but a3 they have agreed, upon the payment of 
$2,000 by the offending firm, to keep ‘*mum”’ and not stir 
up an unpleasantness, they would say nothing further.— 
Chicago Tribune. 

Hope for Travelers, 

The widening of the ticket window at the Market street 
ferry is another evidence of the decline of the system of ter- 
rorism that once made the ticket agent the real autocrat and 
despot of a long-suffering public. Everybody knows that, 
next to the ordinary policeman, the ticket agents of boats 
and railways possess the largest proportion of the reserve 
gall of the communities in'which they live, and the State 
Commissioners of Lunacy, in their late report to the Gover 
nor, gave statistics showing that ninety-two per cent. of the 
insave examined were originally thrown off their mental 
balance by the insults of some pasteboard-stamping . gorilla, 
who was protected from retaliation by the narrowness of 
the aperture through which he dispensed the “ guff” of his 
species. Every now and then we read an account of some 
person jumping overboard from a C, P. ferryboat, and 
ywroceed to moralize over that stereotyped old explanatory 
etter which the ferry officials keep on hand in blank, and 
which assigns the cause of the suicide to speculation in 
stocks. The cold facts are that the act is invariably the 
result of the exasperation and rage of some business man 
from being compelled to miss the previous boat through the 
intentional delay of the ticket clerk 

But, as we have just said, the power of the ticket agent is 
happily on the wane. At a meeting of railroad superinten- 





storm of indignation was created among the lumber | 
dealers in this city. The Lumberman’s Exchange, to | 
which the firm belonged, investigated the mat- 
ter, the charge was proved, and the firm was cen- 


Messrs, | 


| pany was interposing vexatious obstacles to the free use of 
hind the Junction Railroad, 
Neier the fules of the vania and the Junction y 

: | writ of sequestration should not be issued against the latter 


would prevent shippers from making false invoices or load- | 


ing more on the cars than is charged for. While it may | 
have had such an effect with most shippers, it , 
not seem to have worked well with Howell & Co. It is 





franding the railroad company out of several thousand dol- | 
have been beaten out of much | 
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| five miles between Wauhatchie and Chattanooga, where its 
trains now use the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
track. A contract will shortly be let for the tunnel through 
Lookout Mountain, which will be required. 


| Baltimore & Ohio.—This company’s passenger trains 
continue to run through to New York by the new line, but, 
as noted last week, the transportation of freight has been 
stopped by the action of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & 
Baltimore Company. The reason assigned by that company 
is that under the terms of its existing contract with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company it cannot carry the Balti- 
| more & Ohio freight, it is added that notice has been given 
of the termination of that contract, but 9C days must pass 
before it will expire, and until then the road will not be at 
| liberty to do the Baltimore & Obio business, 

The Baltimore & Ohio Company has issued a statement of 
| its side of the case, in which some doubis of the existence of 
| the contract referred to are hinted at, and strong exceptions 


| are taken to the refusal to carry freight. 
Meantime the Baltimore & Ohio has made arrangements 
| to carry freight between Baltimore and New York by water. 
| It is reported also that it is offering a rebate to shippers to 
make up for the extra time and risk of the water route. 
In Pittsburgh, Dec. 16, the United States Circuit Court. 
on the complaint made thatthe Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 


granted a rule against the Pennsyl- 
Companies, to show cause why a 


and attachments against the officers of the latter because of 


lalleged attempt in violation of the injunction which had 
| been 


issued. The rule was made returnable Jan. 17, 


Philadelphia. 


Lb 


Bellaire & Southwestern.—Tbis company is at work 


does | preparing to extend its road from Woodstfield, O., west to 


Caldwell and thence southwest to Beverly on the Muskingum 
tiver. The distance is about 40 miles, 
Canadian Pacific. 
SAaYs : 


-A dispatch from Ottawa, Dec. 17, 
‘* The opposition members of the Dominion Parliament 
have issued a manifesto to the people of Canada, protesting 
against the ratification of the government's proposed Pacific 
Kailway policy. It sets forth that the Ministers have with- 


(held vital information, preventing discussion in the constitu- 


encies, and have denied the right of the people to be con 
sulted on the scheme. It concedes that the private construc 
tion of the road, aided by grants of money and lands, under 
certain restrictions, is in the public interest, but that the 
present subsidies are not proportionate to the work per- 
formed and restrictions imposéd detrimental to the country 
and to future settlers’ claims. It strongly favors the con- 
struction of the Sault Ste. Marie Branch as giving the coun- 
try two competing lines todraw the products of the north 
western states through the Dominion, ard urges Parliament 
not to saction a measure entailing $40,000,000 increase of the 
public debt, thus furnishing a pretext for excessive taxa- 
tion.” 


Central City, Deadwood & EKastern.—This company 
has let the contract for building its road to Archibald Me- 
Arthur, of Chicago. The line is to connect Central City and 
Deadwood, in the Black Hills, with the coal mines among the 
foot hills of that region. 


Central Vermont.—The opinion of the Vermont 
Supreme Court, in the case of Langdon, ef als. against the 
Vermont & Canada Company, et als., heard at Montpelier in 
the fall of 1879, has been filed. A summary of it is as fol 
lows: 

This decision finally determines the long-disputed question 
as to the priorities and rights of the different classes of se- 
curities based upon the Vermont Central and Vermont & 
Canada railroads, and holds that the bonds issued by the re 
ceivers and managers from time to time, and known as the 
‘*trust securities,” are prior in right and security to the 
claims of the first and. second mortgage bondholders of 
the Vermont Ceutral Railroad, and the stockholders of that 
corporation, and to the rental claims of the Vermont & 
Canada Railroad Company, and must be first paid. 

The opinion will cover nearly 150 pages of pape and 
is a very elaborate document. It was drawn up under the 





dents held last month in Chicago, it was resolved that, in 
consequence of the serious falling off in railroad travel 
during the past year, the ticket windows at all stations be 
enlarged, so that, in moments of great provocation, insulted 
travelers can seize the clerk by both ears and drag bim 


to hammer him over the head with canes and parasols. A 
tremendous increase of traffic is confidently anticipated this 
vear.—San Francisco Kvening Post. 


The Baggagemaster's Revenge. 
When Congressman Daggett 
two years ago, he was charged $16.50 for extra baggage at 
Omaha. This angered the Congressman so that he vowed to 
make life a burden to every official on the Union Pacific and 
Central Pacific railroads. When he got to Washingtor he 
began to ship tons and tons of Congressional Records, which 
the Union Pacific and Central Pacific railroads are obliged 
to carry free of charge, according to a stipulation with 
Uncle Sam, made when he granted them so much of bis 
broad public domain. Daggett shipped boxes of these docu 
merits over the road, addressed to himself, and accompanied 
by his big frank and the words ** Congressional documents, 
free.” 
class of matter over the road, 
reached home he sent it back again. Daggett’s big boxes of 
* Pub. Does.” became notorious, and the face and 
figure of the Congressman were also pzetty well known. 
Wherever he stopped he was sure to ask some of the freight 
|} agents if they had seen any of ‘“ my free freight lately.” He 
always made himself known, and was sure to add, ‘‘ You | 
jmust handle those boxes gently; they contain the speeches | 
If you damags | 

j any of them I'll sue the road for the full value.” On election | 
day the boys got their revenge, and every mother’s son of | 
| them voted and worked against Daggett. Those who ran on | 
|} the Utah Division located their voting places in Nevada in | 
time to get their work in on election day, and they raked | 


first went to Washington, 





and as soon as he 


soon 





| of some of the greatest men of the nation. 


Daggett fore and aft from sunrise to sundown,.—Carson | 
(Ner.) Ippeal., | 


Daggett was not re-elected, 


t that 
revenge is not always sweet 


and now he realizes 


| 
| 
| 
| ~ - 
| OLD AND NEW ROADS. 
| Aberdeen & Elyton. 


| road, which is to run from Aberdeen to Elyton on the 
| & North Alabama road. 
} 


During the first session he sent seventeen tons of this | 


lhe city of Aberdeen, Miss., bas | 
voted to subscribe $100,000 to the stock of this projected | 


South | parties who issued and negotia 


direction of the Court by Hon. Homer E. Royce, First Asso- 
ciate Justice, and receives the approval and concurrence of 
the full bench. After giving arésumé of the record history 
of the loag chancery litigation, in which the property has 
been involved since 1855, and the corporate action of the 


sufliciently far through the window to enable the bystanders | companies and bondholders bearing upon it, the conclusions 


| reached are in substance as follows: 


| 1. The mortgage bonds of the Vermont Central Railroad 
| Company are valid and binding obligations, but the proper- 
| ty was placed in the hands of receivers by the decree of 
1861, and these receivers have never been discharged. The 
bondholders elected. and procured their election to be se- 
| cured by a decree of the Court of Chancery as a right, to an- 
| nually choose a committee to represent them and take part 
jand advise in the management of the property. That com- 
| mittee assented to the issue of the various bans known as 
| the trust and funded loans by the receivers as receivers, and 
to their sale and negotiation as receivers’ paper, and the 
bondholders, most, if not all of them, participated in the 
avails thereof. 

They are now estopped from denying that these bonds 
| were just what they over to be—receivers’ obligations 
|} —-and as such they take precedence of the mortgage bonds, 
and must be first paid. 
| %, The stockholders of the Vermont & Canada Railroad 

Company stand in substantially the same position. That com- 
| pany is entitled to have the rent agreed upon for the use of 

its road paid out of the nef income of the property. It pro- 
| cured the appointment of the receivers criginally, has never 
| taken the proper steps to have them discharged, and has 
suffered them, with its countenance and assent, to go on and 
issue and negotiate to innocent third parties these receivers’ 
obligations, It is now estopped from denying that they are 
just what they purport to be, and as such they must be paid 
before there can be any net income out of which to pay the 
Vermont & Canada rent. 

When one of two parties musi suifer from the act of a 
third, the burden must be borne by the party who enabled 
the uct to be done, aud as between the Vermont & Canada 
Company und the first and second mortgage bondholders of 


| the Vermont Central on the one hand, and the holders of the 


trust debt on the other, the latter have the superior equity 
and must be first paid. All the loans called ‘* trust loans’ 
have been authorized and negotiated with the full knowledge 
of and upon proper notice to the Vermont & Canada Com 
pany and the Central mortgage bondholders, and such loans 
are binding upon them. 

Under this state of facts it is immaterial whether the 
ted them as receivers and 


’ 








cars, mostly stock, Tim Welch conductor, engine 872. a | : | Managers were strict receivers or not. All parties are now 
Danforth & Cooke engine, A. J. Goble ehahoeier Sites | Adirondack.—It is reported that negotiations are in | @stopped from denying their authority to issue them for 
orders at Lackawaxen last Friday morning at 2:45 to run 25 | progress for the sale of this road to the Saratoga Lake Com- | just what they purported to be. ‘The history, character and 
miles an hour and make Port Jervis ahead of train 12 if | pany, and for its completion through the wilderness to Og- quality of the floating debt has not,been so ascertained and 
possible. They ran the 23 miles in 46 minutes, arriving | '°"S0""S: | presented as to justify making any order concern- 
here at 3.28. “They left Lackawaxen nine minutes ahead of ing it at this time. Upon the coming in of the report 
train 12, arriving here 10 minutes ahead Of ber tie ordered in the mandate, the proper orders will be made 


The value of the special security pledged for the payment of 


ud © \labama Great Southern,—It is understood that this 
This | company has finally decided to build a line of its own on the 
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the trust bonds must be ascertained and first applied to | 
their payment, and the balance, if any, will stand npon 

perfect equality in the matter of enforcing payment against 

the corpus of the property. It is pr that what is now 

decided will result in the apportionment and distribution of 

the property to those entitled and end the disastrous litiga- 
tion. In justice to the various chancellors who have acted 

in the case, it is but just to say that in the matter of author- 

izing the loans and contracts which it is claimed have re- 
sulted disastrously, they have never been called upon to 
exercise judgment, but have simply given for mal sanction 
to the agreements of the parties interested. 

The order of the court is as follows : ; 

“The pro forma decree of the Court of Chancery dismiss- 
ing the bill is reversed and cause remanded with a mandate 
that it be referred to a master or masters toascertain and 
report the amount due of principal and interest on all the 
bonds issued and negotiated by the receivers as such, or as 
receivers and managers, or as trustees and receivers, or as 
trustees and managers, and the consideration upon which they 
are held, the kind and value of the property pledged to se- 
cure the payment of each of the different classes of said bonds 
at the time it was so pledged, and its present value, the kind 
and value of the property purchased with the avails of the 
car service pledged to secure the payment of said bonds when 
purchased and its present value, the amount received for the 
car service pledged to secure them, and hcew the 
money received on account of said car service has 
been used and appropriated, the amount due on account 
of the floating debt, how, when, and under what circumn- 
stances it has been contracted, what proportion of said debt 
has been contracted for or has grown out of the necessary 
expense of running and operating and maintaining said 
roads and property, and when. And that upon the ascer- 
tainment of said facts a decree be entered that will secure the 
realization of the rights of the bondholders as herein before 
detined and the rights of any other of the parties as they 
may be determined.” 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The bridge over 
the Mississippi at Sabula, [ll., is about ready for use, and 
the company will probably begin next week to run trains 
from its Dabuque Division through to Chicago over the 
Chicago & Pacific Division. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—It is again reported 
that this company is arranging to build an extension of its 
road from Leavenworth, Kan., to Topeka. Propositions for 
iocal aid are to be submitted shortly to the ‘counties on the 
line. ; 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.—This 
company has just completed an extension of the North 
Wisconsin Division from last year’s terminus, 124 miles 
south of Chandler, Wis., north to Cable, 52'4 miles. The 
new terminus is 120 miles from the junction with the 
Zastern Division, and is but 58 miles from Bayfield, on Lake 
Superior. The company intends to lay the track to Bayfield 
next year. The 524 miles built this season are entirely 
through the pine forest, with no settlements except those 
which have sprung up as the road advanced. For 30 miles 
the line is along the Nemakagon River, crossing the river 
frequently, and requiring much bridging and some heavy 
work, 


Colorado Pacitic.—This company bas filed articles of 
incorporation in Colorado, The proposed line runs from 
Pueblo to Silver Cliff, over the route surveyed by the pro- 
posed Pueblo & Silver Cliff road; thence through Music 
Pass to Saguache, where a branch will leave it, run- 
ning to the south to a point near Del Norte, and ‘hence from 
Antelope Park to Silverton. The main line will be extended 
froma Saguache tothe Tomichi and to the coal fields, through 
the Los Pinos country to the Utah line, where it will strike 
Salina, running from there to Salt Lake City; thence it witl 
follow the Colorado River a distance, and finally strike off 
for the Pacific Coast and San Francisco, Ouray and Lake 
City will also be taken in by branches, 


Columbia River’& Puget Sound.—The Oregon Rail- 
way & Navigation Company, which recently bought the 
Seattle & Walla Walla road, bas organized a new company 
by this name to hold and operate the existing road and to 
extend it through the Snoqualmie Pass to Walla Walla ; 
also to build branches from the terminus of the present road 
to the Cedar River and Carbon River mines. The capital 
stock is to be $750,000. It is said that surveys for the ex- 
tension of the road will be made at once, and work begun in 
the spring. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—tThe allotments of the new 
stock and bonds to subscribers will be made exclusively to 
stockholders, who will receive them in about the proportion 
of 10 shares of stock and $1,000 bonds for each 40 shares of 
their present holdings. At the issue price—$1,650 for $1,000 
stock and $1,000 bonds—the company will receive $6,600, 
000, which will, it is estimated, be sufficient to complete al 
the new extensions now in hand. 


East Line & Red River.—Track is reported laid to 
Greenville, Tex., 836 miles beyond the old terminus at Sul- 
ng Springs, and 129 miles west of Jefferson, Trains will 
” running to the new terminus, 


Frankfort, Georgetown & Paris.—This company has 
let a conditional contract for the construction of about 100 
miles of its road from Frankfort, Ky., West to Paris, and 
thence into the coal region of Eastern Kentucky. 


_George’s Creek & Cumberland,—The Maryland 
Court of Appeals has finally affirmed the title of the Pensyl- 
vania Railroad in Maryland, under whose charter this road 
expects to reach the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, to its 
line into Cumberland, Md., and to the land on which its 
depot in that city is built. The decision also affirms the 
right of the company to extend its line to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Canal. 


_ Grand Southern.—Tracklaying on this road is now fin- 
ished, and only some ballasting remains to be done. The 
stations established on the new road, with the distances from 
the starting point at St. John, N. B., are: Junction, 1.9 
miles : Spruce Lake, 7.6 ; Lancaster, 16.8 ; Lepreaux, 24.3 ; 
N>w River, 29.5 ; Penfield, 36.1; St. George, 47.5; Bonny 
R ver, 53.3; Dyers, 62.1; Oak Bay, 77.3; St. Stephen, 
82,1 miles. ‘ 


Indianapolis & St. Louis.—It is announced that all 
arrangements have been completed by which this road will, 
after Jan. 1, be worked under the same management as the 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. That 
company Owns a share in the road, and the change will 
make a saving in the expense of management possible. It 
will be known as the St. Louis Division of the “* Bee Line.” 


International & Great Northern.—it is now reported 
that a controlling interest in the stock of this company has 
been actually sold and transferred to Jay Gould. It is said 


proc that no change in management will be made at 
present. 


Jefferson_City, Lebanon & Southwestern.—A dis- 
patch from Jefferson City, Mo., Dec. 15, says: “ Arrange- 


ments were concluded to-day between Jay Gould and the 
stockholders of the Jefferson City, Lebanon & Southwestern 





rights and franchises of said road, which inciudes 18 miles | 
of graded road-bed and the right of way through the county, 

and in addition $20,000 in bonds of the city of Jefferson, | 
$7,000 in bonds of Cole County, the round-house aud con- 
tiguous property, and $15,000 in cash private subscriptions. 
The entire stock of the road has been assigned to Mr. Gould. | 
The bonds are in escrow, to be deliver when the road is 

en to a point 40 miles from this city. 

of railroad from this place in a westerly direction before 

Jan. 1, 1882, and to complete 20 miles of the same before | 
July 1, 1881. The contracts were signed to day by A. A. | 
Talmage on the part of Mr. Gould, and J. M. Clark, Presi- 

dent, and S. W. Cox, Secretary of the Jefferson City, Leb- 

anon & Southwestern Railroad. Tie County Court made | 
the necessary orders, and the City Council passed the re- | 
quired ordinances to give validity to the contract. The con 
struction of the road will be commeaced immediately.” 


Lake Erie & St, Louis.—This company has filed articles | 
of gooey aang in Indiana to build a railroad froma _ 
in Jay County, west by south across the state to the Illinois | 
line in Vermillion County. This is the company which is | 
to build the St. Louis line of the Lake Erie & Western. 

Lake Erie & Western.—The bridge at Fremont, ©., | 
which, with the trestle approaches, is 4,800 feet long, is | 
completed, connecting the old line with the track of the | 
Sandusky Extension. Tracklaying is now progressing | 
— on the Sandusky Extension, and a large part of it 
will be done this year. 





| 
Long Valley.—Track is now reported laid on this road | 
from the Barclay Railroad at Lamoka, Pa., northward to 
the Long Valley coal mines. The road is seven miles long | 
and has on it near the mines an inclined plane, 1,500 feet | 
long and rising 500 feet, which is worked by stationary en- 
gines. The road is owned by the Long Valley Coal Com-| 
pany, and has been built to carry that*company’s coal. | 


Louisville & Nashville.—Contracts have been let for | 
the extension of the Knoxville Branch from Livingston, Ky.. 
to London, 18 miles. Much of the grading was done several | 
years ago, but it is said to be in a somewhat ruinous condi- 
tion. The work includes four tunnels, which have been 
partly excavated. 

The Nashville American saya: * On Jan, 1, 1881, the fol- | 
lowing changes in management and divisions of the Louis- | 
ville & Nashville road will occur: The Mobile & Montgomery | 
Division will terminate at Pensacola Junction, instead of 
Mobile, as heretofore, and be added to the Pensacola Rail 
road, making the 69 miles of the Mobile & Montgomery 
Division part of Mr, W. D. Chipley’s line, and known as 
the Pensacola & Mobile Division. The Selma Branch and 
extension of the Pensacola & Selma Railroad, heretofore 
managed by W. D. Chipley, will be added to the divisions 
controlled by Superintendent B. Dunham, who will control 
the line from Decatur to Pensacola Junction, Montgomery 
to Selma, and Selma to Pineapple ; also, the extension now | 
building from Pensacola Junction, 30 miles distant. A 
round-house and car-shops will be erected at Pensacola Junc- | 
tion, and general improvements made on Pensacola & Mobile | 
Division, among which the entire track will be of steel rails | 
the materials for which are now lying at Pensacola.” | 





Lowville & Harrisville.—It is proposed to build a} 
railroad from Lowville, N, Y., on the tien & Black River | 
road, west to Harrisville, about eight miles. A survey is 
now being made, 


Memphis, Paducah & Northern,.—Under the tore 
closure suit lately begun the United States Circuit Court has | 
granted an order for a receiver, appointing H. W. Smithers, | 
President of the company, to that position. Mr. Rentiners | 
represents the interests of the Holland bondholders, who are 
the largest owners of the property. 


Mexican Railroads.—£/ Noticioso of Nov, 29 says: 
** The work of track-laying on the Central continues with 
great activity. The construction train reached Guatitlan on 
Thursday afternoon last, and every effort.is being made to | 
reach Huehuetoca by the middle of December, 

“The raya list of last week, as shown to us, recerds 4,364 
men under the actual employ of the company: 530 are 
located at Buenavista: 610 at the end of the track; 3,448 at | 
Huehuetoca; 874 at El Salto, aside from a number of en- 
gineers and bosses not upon the raya list. he raya of last | 
week amour ted to $13,769, Does this look as if the Central | 
were diminishing their forces ¢ 

** The Sullivan Company are pushing their work ; 3,000 | 
men are now under their employ, and as fast as supplies are | 
received this number will be increased. A goodly number 
of engineers have been arriving and are all ready located at | 
various points on the road. 

* Kilometer No. 18 has been completed on the railroad of 
the state of Hidalgo.” 


Midland, of New Jersey.—This con:pany’s station in 
Paterson is on the eastern edge of the city and some distance 
from the business portion of the place, putting it at a con- 
siderable disadvantage for Peterson business. It is now 
stated that the company bas quietly secured the right of 
way for aspur about 1'4 miles long {rom its present station 
to a point close to the Eriestation. This branch will prob- | 
ably be built next spring. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—This com 
pany reports earnings for November as follows : 


Gross earnings oasiebe devas t peed pee eereerere ese PLOZ O87. 15 | 
Expenses subs ocvate pataieans eWe  aMibads eaeLebaoe 165,779.88 
Net earnings . cis . $18,307.33 


Included in expenses are $51,032.43 for 12 miles new | 
steel rails on the Northwestern Division, extra ties and labor, 
and #4,401.57 for new cars. Not including these extra- 
ordinary expenses, which in previous years were charged to 
construction, the net earnings would be $72,741.33: interest 
on bonded debt and taxes were $39,460.33, showing a sur- 
plus, on this basis, of $34,281, or a deficit of $21,153, if all 
expenses are included. 


Northern Pacific.—Work on tracklaying on the exten- 
sion westward has been suspended on account of the 
weather, and can hardiy be resumed before spring. The 
grading will be continued all winter at all points where it is 
possible. ; 


Oil City & Ridgway.—This road has been sold to Mr. 
T. H. Wilson, Superintendent of the Pittsburgh, Titusville 
& Buffalo road, and the purchase is understood to be for 
account of that company. The property includes a railroad 
from Oil City to Cranberry Mines, six miles, with a tract of 
800 acres of coal lands. The company basa special charter, 
which is said to confer some valuable privileges. 


Philadelphia & Erie.--The new issue of 5,000,000 
general mortgage 5 per cent. bonds has been negotia- 
ted with Drexel & Co., of Philadelphia, The proceeds of 





maturing in 1881. 


r. Gould’s agreement is to construct and equip 40 miles | th¢ 


these bonds are to be used to pay off first mortgage bonds | and Quintard became trustees for a syndicate composer ' 
When those bonds are retired, the sec- | all the contracting parties, agreeing to hold the stock of thy 





ond mortgage will be a first lien — the property, subject 
only to $976,000 bonds of the old 
Railway Company, whereby Mr. Gould acquires all tie | secured on forty miles of the road. 


unbury & Erie Company 


Pennsylvania.—This company’s statement for Novem- 


ber shows for all lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie, as com- 


pared with November, 1879: 


An increase in gross earnings of (14.1 per cent.)......... $442,916 
| An increase in expenses of (22.1 percent.).......... .... 395,280 
Net increase (3.5 per cent.). ........cceceeseeeeeesaes $47,627 


For the eleven months ending Noy. 30, as compared with 
» corresponding period in 1879, the same lines snow: 


An increase in gross earnings of (21.0 per cent.)........$6,545,891 
An increase in expenses of (20.4 per cent.)............. 3,762,603 
Nei increase (21.9 ,ercent,)........... os e+ $2,783,288 


All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie for the eleven months 
of 1880 show a surplus over liabilities of $2,883,471, being 
a gain of $1,801,198 over the corresponding period of last 
year. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—A meeting of holders of 
Schuylkill Navigation securities was held in Philadelphia, 
Dec, 20, to see what measures could be taken to enforce the 
payment of rental due from the Reading. It was resolved 
that a demand be made upon the Receivers, and, if they re- 
fuse to pay, that steps be taken to put the case before the 
United States Circuit Court, Messrs. Passmore Williamson, 
Charles Rhoads and Charles F. Ruff were appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with the Receivers. 


Pittsburgh, Titusville & Buffalo.—Agreements of 
consolidation have been concluded with three companies, 
and are shortly to be submitted to the stockholders for ap- 
proval. The three companies are the Titusville & Oil City, 
which lately completed a new line nine miles long between 
those cities; the Buffalo, Pittsburgh & Western, which pur 
poses building a line from Brocton, N. Y., to Buffalo, about 
50 miles; and the Salamanca, Bradford & Allegheny River, 
which has lately been organized to build from Irvineton, 
Pa,, to Salamanca, N, Y., 50 miles, with a branch to Brad- 
ford, about 20 miles. Lf these proposed extensions are com- 
pleted, the company will bave a line from Oil City to Sala- 
manca, 100 miles; a line from Oil City to Buffalo, 140 miles, 
with 54 miles of branches, making 204 miles in all. 

Under the consolidation, if carried out, the company will 
issue in all $1,500,000 preferred stock, $8,650,000 common 
stock and $7,500,000 general mortgage bonds. Of the pro- 
posed issue of bonds $4,000,000 are to be reserved to retire 
outstanding issues; 82,500,000 used for new construction, 
and $1,000,000 reserved for future wants. The stock, sup- 
posing the extensions built, will be $34,524 per mile, and the 
bonds, $25,510 per mile. 


Portage & Baraboo.—This company has filed articles 
of incorporation in Wisconsin to build a railroad from 
Portage west by south, to Baraboo on the Chicago & Nurth- 
western, about 18 miles. The stock is to be $250,000, and 
the corporators are chiefly residents of Portage. 


Richmond & Atlegheny.—This company has resolved 
to begin work at once on the North River Branch, from 
Buchanan, Va., to Lexington. A final survey and location 
of the route is to be made at once. 

The track on the Western end is now laid to Buchanan, 
Va., the terminus of the canal, which is 80 miles from the 
junction with the Chesapeake & Ohio at Williamson, This 


| section between Williamson and Buchanan is all new work; 


east of Buchanan the James River & Kanawha Canal is used 
as a roud-bed. 


Rochester & State Line.—The committee lately ap 
pointed has completed a plan of reorganization, to which 
bondholders ay become part at any time before the date of 
the sale. The securities of the new company will be distrib 


| uted as follows ; Holders of the first mortgage bonds of the 


old company will receive new first-mortgage bonds to the 
amount of one-half of the par value of the old bonds and of 
one coupon in addition, and income bonds equal to three- 
fourths of the par value of the same bonds and one coupon 
in addition ; they will have the option of taking new stock 
at the rate of five shares of stock to each $1,000 pond, upon 
mayment of &50 for each five shares: holders of the debenture 
onds of the old company will receive income bonds at par 
for the full amount of their holdings. The capital stock of 
the new company will be $2,500,000, It is contemplated to 
éxtend the road from Rochester to Lake Ontario, and to 
provide funds for the cost of this extension by the issue of 
first-mortgage bonds at the rate of $12,000 a mile and in 
come bonds at the rate of $16,000 a mile. These bonds are 


| to be equal with those of the same class placed on the present 


road, but are to be a first lien on the road to be constructed. 
The name proposed for the new company is the Lake On 
tario, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad Company. 

Notice is given that all bondholders who wish to join in the 


| re-organization must deposit their bonds with the Union 


Trust Company in New York, and sign the bondholders 
agreement on or before Jan. 8 next, 


St. Louis & Indiana.—Tbis company has filed articles 
of incorporation to build a railroad from East St. Louis, 1, 
northwest to the Indiana state line near Danville. The dis 
tance is about 180 miles, and through a country already 
pretty thickly covered by railroads, 


Scioto Valley.—Tracklaying has been begun on the ex 
tension of this road from Portsmouth, O., up the Ohio River 
to Lronton, 30 miles, 


Shenandoah Valley.—A preliminary survey has been 
made of the line from Waynesboro, Va,, to South River, on 
the Richmond & Allegheny’s North River Branch. This 
section is to be put under contract shortly . 


Southern Maryland. —This company has been reor 
ganized, and has, it is said, completed arrangements to re- 
sume work on the road. The section which wil be first built 
is from Brandywine, Md., on the Pope's Creek line of the 
Jaltimore & Potomac, scutheast to St. Mary and thence to 
Point Lookout at the mouth of the Potomac, The distance 
is 58 miles, of which about 45 miles were graded several 
years ago. A branch about five miles long, to Drum Point 
at the mouth of the Patuxent, will also be built. As soon as 
this section is finished the company will begin work on an 
extension from Brandywine to the Baltimore & Ohio’s Wash- 
ington Branch, and then to some point on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Canal, the object being to make a coal shipping port at 
St. Mary. 


Southern Pacific. --This road has been opened to Deming, 
N. M., 12 miles east of the last point reported, and 562 miles 
from Yuma. Only 45 miles remain to reach El Paso, A 
regular slage connection is now made with the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe at San Marcial, 75 miles from Deming 


Tehuantepec.—The New York Supreme Court bas given 
its decision on the motion to continue the injunction in the 
case of Reid and others against Edward Learned, David S 
Babeock and others. The plaintiffs allege that Learned, 
Jabecock and Edward A. Quintard entered into an agree 
ment with plaintiffs and others by which Learned, Babcock 
of 
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Tehuantepec Railway Company for the benefit of the syndi- 
cate in curtain definite ativestions, to renew organize 
the company, to obtain an extension of its grant from the 
Mexican government and to out, for the benefit of the 
syndicate, the scheme of the Tehuantepec Railway. It is 
asserted that Mr. Learned, who was made President of the 
company and Chairman of the trustees, caused his agents 
who went to Mexico to have his own name inserted iu the 
grant and thence conveyed it, without the concurrence of 
the beneficiaries, to a new corporation formed under the 
laws of Massachusetts, called the Tehuantepec Interoceanic 
Batirend Company. The suit is brought to restrain the 
transfer. 


Tehuantepec Ship Railroad.—Ei Noticioso, of the 


city of Mexico, in its number of Nov. 29, was largely devo- 
ted to this project, and to Captain Eads, who ba recently 
arrived, accompanied by Messrs. George B. Griffin, Alex. G. 


Cochran, J. J. Williams and E. L. Corthell, to interest the 
government in the ship railroad ot Mr. Griffin was 
recently engineer of the United States of Colombia and the 
state o Ae interpreter of the party. 

This number of El Noticioso has a report of a long inter- 
view with Captain Eads, in thoroughly American style. 
Captain Eads said that, if the Mexican Congress granted 
the concession, he could obtain the necessary capital to con- 
struct the road without the least delay. 


Texas, Santa Fe & Northern.—Thbis company has been 
organized to build a masrea ange railroad from the Gulf of 
Mexico at Corpus Christi, Tex., by way of the Pecos Valley 
to Santa Fe, N. M., and thence by the Chama and San Juan 
valleys to Salt Lake, Utah, a pre ty extensive project. Its 
first work will be to build about 25 miles of road, from 
Santa Fe to a connection with the New Mexico Division of 
the Denver & Rio Grande. 


Toledo, Delphos & Burlington.—Track is now laid to 
Greentown, Howard County, Ind., 15 miles west of the late 
terminus at Marion, The contractors are making extra- 
ordinary efforts to reach Kokomo by Jan. 1, in order to 
secure the subsidy of $24,000 voted by that town. The 
weather has been very unfavorable, but work is progressing 
steadily, 


Wabash, St Louis & Pacitic.—This company gives 
notice that on and after Jan. 1, 1881, the following rules 
will be adopted governing stop-over aay and on this line: 
A passenger holding a first-class unlimited ticket will be per- 
mitted to stop off once only on the lines east of the Missis- 
sippi River, for which purpose a stop-over check, good for 
fifteen days, will be issued. No stop-over checks will be 
issued at any point west of the Missouri River. Parties 
wishing to stop on the way must buy to the station at which 
they desire to stop, and re-buy from that point. No stop- 
over checks given on limited tickets of any kind. 


Western & Atlantic.—The Atlanta Constitution says : 
‘‘ There has been a good deal said about the state road lease 
and a certain suit ys by shareholders within the past 
few days, The whole difficul y on which the suit is based is 
a simple one, and is this : During the past year or two there 
has been very active trading in the shares of the lease, Un- 
der a demand, stimulated by the heavy earnings of the road 
and by the desire of various persons to have a voice in the 
management of the road, the shares have gone up until as 
much as $50,000 per share has been paid for several. A 
short time since if was discovered that Gov. Brown held 
that under the lease law, the inal lessees and only them, 
their heirs or could have a voice in the manage- 
ment of the road. He based the opinion on the law and 
equity, claiming that as the law would not allow the original 
lessees to transter their responsibility with the sale of the 
shares, equity reauired that they should control the road 
even after the shares were sold, 

‘* As we understand it, it was to test the soundness of this 
ruling of Gov, Brown’s that the issue was made. Mr. 
Charles H. Pbhinizy, Mr. Leonard Phinizy, Mr. N. L. Hutch- 
ins, Maj. Janes B. Cummings, and we believe Mr. C, I. 
meh pee mn a paper asking Col. Morrill, Secretary, to 
calla . He declined, replying that they were not 
authorized to ask that a meeting be called, as they were not 
the original lessees, Thereupon the split started in the bitter 
spirit that some of the papers affected to believe, and we 
believe that it will be ey as soon as the question as to 
whether the new shareholders can vote in the board has been 
settled or is fairly understood, That there is any disposi- 
tion to make a fight on Gov, Brown, or on the policy of the 
road under his management, we do not believe. 

* It is a strange thing, but most of the original lessees still 
hold a fraction of the share with which they started in. 
Gov. Brown holds a half share, Col. Cole a halt share, Mr. 
Walters and the four tlemen who are in the Walters 
interest hold each of them an eighth of a share, and so on 
nearly through the original list. We learn that Senator 
Hill, who was an original lessee, says that after looking into 
the law he is sati not only of his right to atvend the 
meetings and vote his thare, which he sold long since, but 
his duty todo so. At the end of the lease the state, regard- 
less of all sales or transfers, will call upon the original 
lessees, or their heirs, for a settlement, and these original 
lessees will have to respo' This is a most wise provision, 
for otherwise the lessees could have ruined the property, 
then sold their shares to irresponsible men, and left them to 
settle with the state.” 


Western North Carolina,.—Grading is now well ad- 
vanced on nearly 20 miles of the Paint Rock line beyond 
Asheville, N. C. The bridges over the Swannanoa and 
French Broad are nearly finished, and a large nimber of 
convicts are at work. On the Southwestern or Ducktown 
Branch grading is also progressing, though with a smaller 
force. 


West Virginia Railroad Projects.—Several new 
certificates cf incorporation have lately beeti filed in West 
Virginia, as follows : 

The Big Sandy & Great Southern Company, capital 
$1,000,000, office at Charleston, W. Va. The line is from 
Charleston to some point onthe Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio. 

The Buckhannon d& Weston, capital $250,000. Line from 
Waa in Lewis County, east by south to Buckhannon, 20 
miles. * 


the Baltimore & Ohio at Keyser tarough Hampshire, Grant 
and Hardy counties to Pendleton neo 9 

The New Martinsville, Middlebourne & Pennsboro, capital 
$100,000. Line from Pennsboro, on the Baltimore & Ohio, 
north to Martinsville, about 30 miles. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the reports of companies 
which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol- 
ume of the Railroad Gazette : 
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Chicago & Northwestern., .444, 449 Ohic & Mississippi. 151, 560 
Chicago & Pacific ...... 96 Old Colony.... .. . 642 
Chi., tk Island & Pac.. 351 ores m Ry. & Navy. 4 
Chi. & West Michigan 178 Pacitic Mail.... .. ... 12 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton... 374 Paducah & Elizabethtown 238 
Cin., Ind , St. L. & Chi..... .. GES  PRMBGES 006000080 .s0s0z0000 oes UZ 
Cin., LaFayette & Chicago......202 Pennsylvania Railroad.....130, 137 
Cin. & Mus. Val. (P.,C.& St. L.) 218 Pennsylvania & New York. ... 15% 
Cincinnati Soutiern....... .... 124 Pensacola & Perdido........ .. 238 
Cleve., Col., Cin. & Ind....184, 188 Philadelphia & Reading..... .. 38 
Cleve., Mt. Vernon & Dela......500 Phila., Wil. & Baltimore........_ 11 
Cleve.. Tus. Val. & Wheeling .. 162 Pitts., Cin. & St. Louis.......... 213 | 
Col., Chic. & Ind, Cent. (P., C. Pitts.. Fort Wayne & Chicago ,. 352 

5 OIE SR, SESE RE Te 215 Pittsburgh & Lake FErie........ 40 
Col, & Hocking Valley.......... 214 Pitts., Titusville & Buffalo...... 319 
Columbus & Toledo.. --+ 214 Pitts.,Wh. & Ky.(P.,C. & St. L,)281 
TL nc apisenns ace 206 Portland & Ogdensburg. 874 
Connecticut River......... 226 Prince Edward Island. 162 







Conn, & Passumpsic 505 Providence & Worceste 


Consoiidation Coal Co Pullman Palace Car Co 





Cumberland Valley............. 152 Quincy, Mo, & Pacific.. 162 
Dayton & Southeastern ....... 70 Raleigh & Gaston...... 26 
EG cnc ocedeaniss 00)00 cone Richmond & Danville... -. 108 
Delaware & Bound Brook:..... $12 Richmond & Petersburg...177, 664 


Richmond, York River & Ches. 643 
Rome, W’town, & Ogdensburg. 


Delaware & Hudson Canal, 96, 178 
Del, & Hud. Can. Leased Lines 178 11 
A 






Del., Lack. & Western.......... 5 eee 

Delaware Western............«« 75 St. Louts Bridge Co.......,..... 331 
Denver & Rio Grande.......... 643 St. Louis, lron Mt. & Southern. 177 
Detroit, Grand Haven & Mii,...517 St. Louis & San Francisco...... 3 
Detroit, Lan. & No.............. 50 St. Louis, Van. & Terre Haute.. 6 
EFastern........ St. Paul & Duluth 404 








East Line & Red River... 


St. Paul, Minn, & Man 
Fast Tenn., Va. & Ga 


Seaboard & Roanoke.. 











Evansville & Terre Hau South Carolina.......... 
Fitchburg............. ; South Carolina Railroads...... 
Flint & Pere Marquette.. . ... Svuthern Pacific............... 47 
Galv.. Houston & Henderson... 75 Suss@X,...-....csecceeseese « » BBL 
Georgia R. R. & Banking Co,... 206 Texas & Pacific............. .... 436 
Georgia R. R. Commission,.,.. 241 Troy & Boston ..,  .. 0. cesses 70 
Grand Rapids & Indiana....... 874 Troy & Greenfield..... ° > > ae 
Grand THUMK...cccccccccvcce 264, 569 

Great Western . 264, 560 5 
Hannibal & St. Joseph......... 162 Vermont & Canada..... 538 
Han. Junc., Han, & Gettysburg 312 Vermont Valley.. .... ... 338 
POUND so cdecctscbesacztecets 238 Vicksburg & Meridian.......... 812 
Houston & Texas Central...... 364 Wabash, St. L. & Pacific ...... 7 
Huntingdon & Broad Top..... 96 West Chester & Phila.......... 75 
(linois Central............. 128 Western, of Alabama.. 206 










Indianapolis, Bloom, & West 
Ind., Vecatur & Springfield 
Intercolonial.... nana 
Kan, City, Fort Scott & Gul 


552 Western Maryland os 
Western North Carolina. 
152 Western R. R. Associatio 
573 Western Union Telegraph. 


Kan. City, St. Jo. & C. Biuffs... 226 West Jersey 
Kentucky Central.............++ 319 





Knoxville & Ohio................680 Wilmington & Weldon ....10%, 670 
Lake Erie & Western........... 5694 Wisconsin Central,.... ........ SLs 
Lake Shore & Mich. South,.252, 258 Wisconsin Valley..... .. .. os 
Lehigh Coal & Nay. Co. ........ 107 Worcester & Nashua 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 


This company makes the following statements for the 


year 1880, the earnings and expenses for December being | 


partly estimated. 
The earnings and expenses, etc., were as follows: 


1880, 1879. Inc. or Dec. P.c 

Gross earnings. .- $18,720,000 $15,271,492 1. $3,448,508 22.3 

Expenses..... 10,410,000 8,934,524 I. 1,475,476 16.5 

Netearnings.. $8,310,000 $6,336,968 I, $1,973,032 31.1 
Interest, rentals, 
dividend on guar- 

anteed stock...... 2,750,000 2.754.988 D. 4,988 0.2 

Surplus....... $5,560,000 $3,571,980 1. $1,968,044 55.0 

Per cent, of exps... 55.61 58.50 D. 2.8) 


This surplus was equivalent to 11.24 per cent. on the stock ; 
in 1879 it was 7.24 per cent. 

The balance has been appropriated as follows : 
Surplus, as above : 
Sinking fund payment.:. .... 
Dividends, 8 per cent......... 


seessscese 90,060,000 
$250,000 
3,957,320 





4,207,320 


BOIANOO. 66. s cence aservccesrccesevcsapecenece aecenses $1,352,680 

The second dividend of 4 per cent. has just been declared. 
The board has decided to make it the last half-yearly divi- 
dend, intending to declare them quarterly hereafter. 

The company has charged nothing to construction or 
equipment accounts since 1878. The. operating expenses 
include the cost of 1,500 new freight cars, or $700,000 , and 
also the cost of '7,000 tons of steel rails, of several new iron 
bridges, new station houses, etc. If the cost of 
freight cars is excluded, the operating expenses (including 
taxes) were only 51.87 per cent. 





Michigan Central. 
This company makes the following statement for the 
1880, the December earnings being estimated. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 


year 


1880, 1879. Ine, or Dee. P.ec. 

Gross earnings $9,100,000 $7,345,700 I. $1,754,300 23.9 
Expenses. .. 5,730,000 4,624,600 I. 1,105,400 23.9 
Net earnings....$3,370,000 $2,721,100 I. $648,900 23.9 


Interest and rentals. 1,605,000 1,620,000 D. 15,000 0.9 





Surpltis........ $1,765,000 $1,101,100 I. $663,900 60.3 
1. 0.01 


Per cent. of exps... 62.97 62.96 
The surplus was equivalent to 9.42 per cent. on the stock, 
against 5.87 per cent. in 1879. 
The application of pet earnings was as follows : 
DURE DRANG... ok. vcndivicssdtss Socbethakstt misses $1,765 ,000 


oo ee $100,000 
Jackson accident........ Pe 70,000 
Dividends, 8 per cent.... 1,499,056 


1,669,056 


Surplus......... .. $95,944 


In the construction account there has been charged $45,- | 


000 for land and $55,000 for 614 miles of additional second 
track, The payment on the Jackson accident settles all 
claims on that account. In the operating expenses were in- 
cluded the cost of 850 new freight cars ($400,000); and also 
the cost of 4,700 tons of steel rails, of new iron bridges ($45, - 
000) and of new buildings and additions to old ores 
($43,000). 





The second dividend of 4 per cent. has just been declared. 


the new | 


[DECEMBER 24, 1880 


After this the dividends will be declared quarterly instead 
of half-yearly. 


Canada Southern. 
The following statement is published by this company for 


the year 1880, December earnings partly estimated. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 














1880. 1879. Inc. or Dee, P.e. 
Gross earnings... ... $3.717.278 $2,995,365 I. $721,913 24.1 
Expenses............ 2,893,052 2,448,090 55,038 2.2 
Net earnings... ...$1,324,226 $547,275 1. $776,951 142.0 
Other receipts....... 13,035 3,480 9,555 274.6 
Total... ....... ..$1,337,261 $550,755 L $786,506 142.8 
Interest on bonds.... 420,000 391,453 L 28,547 7d 
Surplus ...... ... $917,261 $159,302 1. $757,950 475.8 
Per cent, of expenses 64,38 81.73 D. Py ke 
The surplus is equivalent to 6.12 per cent. on the stock 
against 1.06 per cent. last year. 
The surplus bas been appropriated as follows: 
SINS Scat te Dok s adalys cvccbe dag leedysyec esespegeenset $917,261 
PT NA C5. a LCL iGobotscesened evvdebedeed $38.870 
New buildings and bridges................. 45,102 
New water stations, C£C... .........-sccesesersee 20,895 
New tools and shop machinery.............-- 14,986 
Land at St. Thomas, Toledo, ete.............. «. 24,106 
Settlement of old claims. . 45,713 


Reduction of floating debt, chiefly for. new 
ee rie, ae EEOC COR eer : 
Dividend. of 2% per cent., just declared........ . 


Se ee ey pe ee 

The report states that the road and property have been 
maintained in good and efficient condition during the year. 
The renewals of track alone heave been 173,860 ties, equal to 
65.86 miles laid, and 650 tons of steel rails laid, at a cost of 
$139,000, In addition to the ordinary maintenance and 
repairs, the following items were included in the operating 
expenses : Rebuilding old ferry boat, $50,000; new passen- 
ger and baggage cars, $18,000, and renewing passenger and 
freight equipment, $65,000. By the ownership of the 1,100 








| additional freight cars, purchased in 1879, the expense of 
car mileage to this company has been reduced 
about %127,000. After payment of operating ex 


| penses, interest on bonds, and a dividend of 2¢ per cent. 
| on the capital stock, there will remain to the credit of in- 
| come account a balance of about $425,000, representing as- 
sets mainly in the shape of materia] and supplies on hand, 
| including atout 3,000 tons of steel rails, fully paid for. The 
| above mentioned expenditures for construction and équip- 
| ment, and for renewals and repairs, have very materially 
| bettered the condition of the property, and were necessary 
| to enable the company to successfully handle its largely 
growing business. The effect is seen in the actual decrease 
| in operating expenses, as well as in the increase of gross 
earnings. 


New York Central & Hudson River. 





This company presents the following brief statement of its 


59 | operations for the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, in advance of 
OGb6L 0s ‘scetderecsrece SEO | 
Wilm’ton. Col. & papene. 2, 68) | 


the full annua! report, which will appear a few days later: 
The earnings, etc.. were as follows: 











1879-80, 1878-79 Increase, P.c. 
Passengers... $6,611,159.51  $5,053,101.94 $658,057.57 11.1 
| Freight....... 22.199,965,.94 18,270,250.38  %3,929,715.56 21.5 
Miscellaneous 4.364,787.78 4,173,231.28 191,556.50 4.6 
| Total. ...$33,175,913.23 $28,396,583.60 $4,779,329.63 16.8 
| Expenses ... 17,849,894.58  16,123,072.83 = 1,720,821.55 10,7 
Net earn.$15,326,018,85 $12,273,510.77 $3,052,508.08 24.9 
| Gross earn. 
per mile..., 33,175.90 28,396.56 4,779.34 168 
| Net earnings 
| per mile... 15,326.00 12,273.50 3,052.50 24,9 
| Per cent. of 
| expenses... 53.80 ty er eer 
The payments from net earnings were as follows: 
1879-80. 1878-79, Increase. 


. ...$15,326,018.85 
4,745, 158,50 


Net earnings.. E 
Interest and rentals. 
State tax on earn- 

ings (one month) . 


$12,°°73,510.77 
4 679,024.81 


$3,052,508. 08 
66,133.69 


11.640.84 


| Total charges, $4,756,799.34  $4,679,024.81 





Net profit ....$10,569,219.51 $ 7,594,485.96 
Dividends, 8 per 


cent... 7,141,512.95 7,139,528.00 


1,984.95 


| ere bata albany Swe Sse aro YS ea 
Surplus....... $3,427,706.56 $454,957.96 $2,972,748.60 
| The net profits were equivalent to 11.82 per cent. on the 
| stock, against 8.49 per cenc. in 1878-79. 
| Included in operating expenses is the cost of 6,355 tons of 
steel rails. 
There have been expended from the surplus for construc- 
tion during the year the following sums: 


| Grading for new tracks, Buffalo and East Buffalo... 
UOT SIU) 500.05 « 0200494 aporncure seminwccdmeeen ‘ 
Superstructure for new tracks, Buffalo and East 

Buffalo, and new sidings .................6. 
Depot, freight-house and yard improvements, Buf- 
falo, East Buffalo and 65th street, NewYork...... 
| Additional locomotives (37)... 

New cars (2,909) 


$35,925.87 
52,342.89 


epgeredr.currsccnbosehecdbs 73,093 .45 


314,916.59 
252'050.00 
1,467,165 .50 
1,085,915.08 
Qe ol ET. 3 eevee +$3,281,439 .38 


The average receipts and expenses per train-mile and per 
unit of traffic were as follows : 


1879-80. 1878-79. Inc.orDec. P.c. 
Earnings per train mile, 
ya . $1.92 $1.52 I. $0.40 26.3 
Expenses per train mile, 
SOR stern sccescces 1.18 1.05 I, 0.13 12.4 
Profit per ‘train mile, 
freight....... meerreme 0.47 I, 0.27 57.5 
Earnings per train mile, 
passenger......... 1,30 1.23 8 0.07 5.7 
Expenses per train mile, 
passenger........ csaes Quan 0.72 J 0.10 13.9 
| Profit per train mile, pas- 
ere ee 0.51 D 0.03 5.9 
Earnings per ton mile, 
PP Sarre .. 0.87 ct. O.78ct. L 0.09 ct, 11.5 
| Expenses per ton mile, 
| LE eee 0.54 * O88 :*) - aiden 
Profit per ton mile, freight 0.38 " O.m%@* | 0.09 * 37.5 
Earnings per passenger 
Ps cadlisas> vvwnes 3-450 .98 ** 7ao" fh: O.ee> 2.9 
Expenses per passenger 
| WERNG Bideh, & ore oie ties 0" ait ee igo 7 0.06 * 5.0 
Profit per passenger mile. 0.73 “ O65" Di- OS 26.1 


The average train load was 65 passengers or 218 tons 
| freight, against 60 passengers or 194 tons freight the 
previous year. 

The average haul was 39 miles on passengers and 238 
miles on freight, against 35 and 248 an respectively the 
previous year. 





